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ABSTRACT 

Three counties in eastern Utah's Uintah Basin face 
the likelihood of rapid growth because of planned oil shale and tar 
sands development in the area. This seven-part report describes a 
federally-funded, communi ty-baS'ed project to plan for expected 
impacts of the enexSfljMtevelbpments on Uintah Basin education. After 
an introjduptory overvWw, the second section outlines the oil shale 
and tar kands projects, connected developments, constraints' on the 
pro jects, yand pro jected . trends in total and school-a^e population 
growth. Section 3 discusses related! projections of educational needs, 
involving facilities, financing, staffing, curriculum, student 
turnover, special ^services, and relationships between rievr and old 
residents. Section 4 describes. the community-based education planning 
project, including its establishment of a representative community 
planning structure, mobilization of resources, and development of a 
planning process and planning abilities. Projected impacts of energy 
development on K-12, preschool, and post secondary ^education in 'Utah's 
Daggett, Duchesne, and Uintah counties are' presented in sections S 
and 6, along with the responses proposed by the community-based 
planners. Section 7 summarizes and evaluates the planning project. 
Five appendices provide charts of projected development impacts under 
various scenarios and copies of planning project documents. (RW) 
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. SECTION 1 - 
INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW ' . / 



BACKGROUND 

T 

• The Uintah Basin is located in energy-rich eastern Utah, -where abundant 
supplies of conventional petroleum, oil shale, and tar sands are slated for 
intensive development in the next few years (see Figures 1 and 2). 
Historically, 'th'e-'Basin -has been a ranching area populated by a hardy, 
homogeneous population with roots going back a century. Living in the area 
before that, and present still, is a small but significant Ute'lndian 
population within, a geographically large reservation area. The' population of 
the Basin, prior to energy development, had been in a steady, slowly 
declining pattern for several years. 

While residents have" been aware of th*e energy resources of 'the area for 
many years, exploitation of the resources did not -commence in earnest until 
the early 1970's, when 'several oil companies expanded their "conventional oil 
drilling operations in the area. In the past- ten years, the rising price of 
crude oil may have finally made the development of synthetic fuels (i.e., oil 
shale) a financially rewarding venture. At pr^se/t, fftere are more than 
15 projects to develop oil shale N and tar sandsCteposits in the -area. 

PRESENT POPULATION TRENDS * 

-During the early 1970's, the. Basinjpopulation reversed its .historical . \ 
decline and, after a "mini -population boom", has shown slow but steady 
growth. The projected energy (and related) developments, however, threaten 
to turn this steady growth into a full-fledged population boom which would 
-more than double the Basin's population in less, than a de^ade^' ■ ' 
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Figure 2- • * 

Location of Major Energy Developments 
in the Bonanza & Ouray areas of the Uintah Basin 
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THE PROBLEM 



As a result of the' projected population growth 'from oil shale 

development and other -energy-rel ated developments, the School district and' 

the educational policy makers (i.e., school board members.) are faced with a' 
* % ' « ^ 

hDst of problems winch they mu$ address. "Not only do they have to provide 
an- adequate number of classroom? and -fliers, but they also, have t'p, deal 
with problems i'n recruiting and retaining quality teachers--who are often 
offered m£re financially rewarding" positions in private industry. There are 
alspsoctal problems -which affect the ischocls: high'trsnsiencj and turnover, 
-increases in alcohol and drug, abuse rates, increases in the incidence of " 
divorce, depression, and child abuse, etc. . Finally, but certainly not least, 
is the problem of .conf ficting cultural and 1 ifestyle. values between^ group V 
cf longtime settlers with similar cultural and religious values and newcomers* 
who bring with them a variety of beliefs and modes cf conduct which 
often clash with the" establ i shed norm. ' . - 



•PLANNING FOR IMPACTS 



'/Tifi 



It wis ifi recognition of these impacts upon the educational system that 
in 1980^ the U. S. Department of Energy, through the Utah State Energy Of.fice, 
funded a planning" project to expldre the nature and extent of these impacts. 

In Undertaking- this project, 'the staff of the Utah State Office of 
Education (USCE) utilized the planning- funds available as a result of the 
federal grant .to develop and implement a Community Based Education -Planning 
Process to examine* and address potential educational problems associated' with 
rapid growth. This- approach" differs significantly from the traditional 
planning approach of assigning a technically expert educational planner to 



identify problems and deyelop an educational master- plan for coping with ' 

development-induced impacts. 

1 1 
Research data has suggested that many, traditional planning studies wind 

Up "catching, dust" on some office booksha/f because of three conditions- 

First, studies of this^type are characterized by reliance upon the expertise 

of professional pla^ne>s^and- technical experts, while failing to, include the 

lay citizenry in the planning process. Second , mo's't of the studies which 

fail to be implemented only list conditions, needs, -and recommendations . Not 

•-only do the authors of these studies generally fail to "go the next step" in 

identifying priority goals or recommendations, but they also fail to lead 

other groups (such as lay advisory groups) to develop priorities far action. 

Third, the- "dust catching" -studies seldom-invol ve the development of 

plans-of -action to implement the. top priorities. 

Keeping in mind -the findings of the Mico study, this, planning effort has 
sought to plan with , .rather than for, the residents of the Uintah Basjn. As* 
a result; this document represents' the combined efforts of USOE staff, 
personnel in the- affected 'school districts, community groups and related 
.service agencies/ and hundreds of Uintah County residents who came together 
jo fdentify and address some of the major - impacts of energy,induced 
population growth upon the educational system of the area. " 

The outcomes of this community based approach to education planning 
included the development of a ".sighif icant body of y planning data upon which 
recommendations for action were developed and priority areas for 
implementation were identified. However, the most significant benefit of 



1 * • 
Mico, Paul R. "Community .Stlf-Study: Is Theresa Method to the' Madness?" 
Adult Leadership XIII'fMarch 1965) 28fi-?Q5. ' 
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this^pproach was not the provision of data. Rather it was the wnership. 
understanding, and commitment which was developed among the citizer?|and 
v.^ pa'trpns of the. Uintah County schools as a result of their participation in 
t the planning process. This kind of outcome lVone which cannot be reached 
• through- conventional planning strategies. * 

, ORGANIZATION OF DOCUMENT . 

In conformance wi'th contractual reporti ng requi rements , this report is 

organized as' follows: First , an introduction a'nd^overvfew of the document.^ 

Second, a description "ajid analysis of background and projections^ Third,' a 
» « _ <- 

.discussion of direct and indirect problems, needs, and opportunities 
'anticipated as a result of rapid growth from energy development. Fourth , a 
discussion of the community based planning process which was followed in the 
.Study . Fifth^ a discussion of K-12 impacts and proposed actions by districts 
(Daggett, Duchesne, Uintah). . Sixth , a discussion of other educational 
impacts^ in the Uintah *Basin (pre-school, .vocational education, higher 
education). Seventh , a summary of future directions, and evaluation of the 
project. ' ' 1 
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SECTION, 2 ■ • 

^DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS 'OF BACKGROUND AND PROJECTIONS 

A number of factors have direct bearing on projections of population ■ 
increases resulting from energy development. In order to make growth-' 
projection figures more meaningful, seven factors are identified and 

■ discussed in this section. These factors need to be 'kept in mind when 
analyzing the comprehensiveness of a given set of population projections. 
These seven factors begin to document the need for a plan to address the ' 
impact of the projected growth upon education services in the Uintah B^sin 

« Area. % > 

FACTOR 1: THE NUMBER AND SIZE OF PROPOSED OIL SHALE/T AR SANDS PROJECTS 

' Currently there are a number of projects identified at varying. stages of 
development. These projects can be categorized as follows: 

First Generation Oil Shale- Projects : Paraho, White River Oil Shale'" 
Project, Tosco, Geokinetics. ' ~ x - 

Other Projects : Syntana, Cleveland Cliffs, Ramax Oil .Shale Project, 
Naval Oil Shale Reserve, Magic Circle. ; ' • ' 

Private Com pany R&D Projects : Texaco & Raytheon Oil Shule in-situ 
Project, Cleveland. Cliffs & ITT Tar Sands in-situ project, Halliburton ITT 
Research Oil Stale Project, Exxon. 

In addition, the Energy and Mi ne'ral • Resources Department of the Ute 
Tribe has undertaken "an oil shale feasibility study to explore the 
possibility of commercial-level oil shale production"within reservation 
lands. 

Tar sands development projects include Asphalt. Ridge (Sohio Cooperative 
Tar Sands Project) and Great National (in south Uintah and Emer$ counties). 



For each of these projects, population projections' need* to take into 
account. the differences between expected increases for various phases (e.g., 
feasibility study phase, construction phase, operation' phase)-and the possi- 
biJity of varying operation level workforce demands depending upon varying 
barrels/day production levels-.- . 

The State Planning Coordinator's Office (SPCO) has an ongoing project- 
-monitoring program which updates exacted workforce requirements as the data 
are made available by industry, 'in addition to the data 'industry provides, 
the SPCO.has developed a computer >del (the Utah Process Economic & 
Demographic Model or "UPED") whic^ ncorporates data on, the economic history 
of the region to^produce a simulYfton of economic and demographic impacts • 

based'on certain assumptions. According to the 'SPC(/, the UPED model 

* x 

: H S Ml ca P acit y to produce projections which reflect any number 
cf different growth scena'rios. This has been very useful for 
Uintah Basin p-lannipg, having t .permitted projections to be made • 
barsed>on three different BaVn energy development scenarios The • 
first, a baseline' scenario, attempts, to forecast the growth or 
decline that would occur without the six pi anned eneroy projects 
The second, a 'medium oil shale' impact scenario, projects - 
conditions with the White -River Dam, with the Moon Lake Power 
.Plant in Utah (the Moon, L^ke-Yel ated coal mine not included), and 
with the feur Utah oil shaH projects producing 113,000 barrels 
of oil daily by 1990 (tha.DOE production goal). ... The third' 
scenario, 'high, oil shale impact,' 'is identical^ the medium 
, one, except that it assumes- the White River shale project is 
large enough to permit four-project shale oil production of 
. 177, DOG barrels per day by 1990. This scenario reflects the oil 
•production level which the fouf shale projects now plan on. 2 

The most current industry-ba-sed projections -available are taken from an 

SPCO report dated April, 1981. /Acceding- to that document, - the following 

projections- are -available for the four major oil shale projects: Table 1 

presents the projected direct employment requirements over the next 12 years; 



2 . " * . 

Uintah Basin Oil Shaile Impact Study , 'interim Report, October., 1980, P. 1 1: 1,2 
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given a -"medium" .'energy development scenario (total production 117,000 
barrels/day); Table 2 'present* the direct employment projections given a 
"high" energy .development scenario J 177 ,000 barrels/day) for. four oil" shale 
and one tar sands project. * 

• The following is a -brief description of the four major oil shale 
•projects in their current-state of development: 3 * ' 

White Riyer Shale: The White River Oil Shale project is assumed. in this, 
scenario' to move to .compfetion of its Phase'2--the first phase cormiercial 
operation--and produce 50,000 barrels/.day. The White River Phase 1 which V ^ 
a 'demonstration project producing well o'elow Commercial quantities, 'is 
expected to /be compJeted and operational in 1985. At this point 
construction is assumed to begin dn Pha?fe 2/ This construction peaks, in 1988 
atfover 4,000 workers and i,s planned for completion in 1991. Operations ' 
employment for Phase 1 begins in 1983 and "for Phase 2 in 1986. Full ' staffing 
of Phase 2 is assumed to' occur, in 1991. * 

Tosco-Sand Wash and Paraho r The Tosco-Sand WasTi and Paraho projects 
both, like White River Shale, consist of above-gYound room and pillar mining 
techniques: To^co is the larger of the two and has the longest construction 
cycle. Tosco construction is assumed to start fn 1982, peak at 1,300 workers 
in 1983 agd 1284, and to fee completed during 1986. Tosco operations will 
begin in 1986 with the 'operation being. fflVly staffed in 1989. Paraho's full 
operation staffing is assumed to be in place in 1986. 

Tosco and Paraho have indicated their interest also in examininq the * 
possibility of providing on-site bachelor camp facilities for a portion of * 
their construction-cycle workforces. As with .White River Shale, only a" 
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^^approximation 4>f the potential size of these camps can be provided/ ' 
currently. Again, an assumption of up to one-third of the co*ns±ructfoV . 
workers housed "in camps was made for these two projects. ' * 

.Geokinetics: The Geokinetics oil -shale operation is currently in 
demonstration-phase operation. The company's intention is- to expand into 
commercial operation by 1983-84 and to gradually expand to a 'full 20',000 
barrels/day commercial tjperation, requiring SOO^rkers , by 1992. 
Geokinetics' operation involves an in-situ retorting, process wWch requi'res 
no significant above-ground facilities^ Thus, no' construction phase work 
force is indicated for the possibility o# surface retorting, of underground 
mined shale, since the company's assessment is that the likelihood of 
undertaking such aVoject by the year 2000 is too- remote to justi-fy 
including it in the scen^rio^ analyzed here. 
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WHITE RIVER SHALE 
Construction 
Operation 

GEOKIHETICS 
Operation 

TOSCO, SAND WASH 
Construction 
Operation 

PAgAHO SHALE 

Construction 
Operation 

TOTAL 

Construction 
Operation 
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Oil/Day 
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DIRECT EMPLOYMENT ASSUMPTIONS* 
* UINTAH BASIN HCD 
MEDIUM SCENARIO 
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TOTAL * 
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. ■ Table 2 

DIRECT EMPLOYMENT ASSUMPTIONS* 
UINTAH BASIN HCD 
* HIGH SCENARIO 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 / 
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As may be observed in Tables 1 and 2s the 'construction Tav^l workforce 
generally precedes and is substantially greater than the mt§[ permanent • 
(operation and mining) workforce. * * 

FACTOR 2: OTHER DEVELOPMENTS REQUIRED FOR OIL SHALE DEVELOPMENT 

The direct employment requirements of industries providing 'essential • 
resources to the oil shale industry (especially power generating facilities 
and adequate water supplies) also need to be taken into consideration in 
. examining growth projections for the B'asin. Three power/water projects have 
been identified (and are at varying stages of development). The three are: 
Central Utph Project (cUP) 
White River Dam 

Moonlake Power Plan (Unit #1, Deseret Generation and Transmission) 
The following is a brief description of the tnree water and power 
projects (listed, above) according to the latest information provided by the 
SPCO (June, 1981) : * . . 

* ' The Central Utah Project : The U.S. Water and Power Service intends to ' 
continue construction of a number of elements of the Central* Utah Project^ 
during the next two decades. The specific elements involved in the figures 
presented here are: completion of the Upalco urwt, the Upper Stillwater, 
project, the Strawberry collection system, and Duchesne River Canal 
Rehabilitation in Western Duchesne* County; Jjhe Uintah unit in Eastern 
Duchesne County, the' Jensen unit near Vernal, and improvements to water 
systems ,in the Roosevelt, Western Uintah County and Vernal areas*. 

« 

White River Dam : The Utah Division of Water Resources proposes an 

impoundment project on the White R/iver near the Federal Oil Shale Lease 

•** »• » 

Tracts U-a and U-b (leased by the White River„Shale' Project) 'for the primary 
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purpose of meeting the water needs of the oil shale developments. The 
employment schedules assumed here<are taken from the Draft White River Par. 
Project Envi ronmental Impact Statement . 4 No special assumptions regarding 
bachelor camps, etc., have been suggested regarding this project.-. 

Moon Lak e> Power; The Deseret Generation, and Transmission. Cooperative 
proposes the installation of an 800 MW coal fired steam electricity f ' 
generation station near Bonanza. The direct employment fi'gures presented 
here are taken f ron" the project draft envi ronmental "impact statenert. 5 ' 
( ^ Table 3 presents the annual direct employment requirements for these 
three projects'. ' » 
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Table 3 

PCM 

Project 1 981 1 982 



. OIREC EMPLOY-,- klQ^pE^ES*; 



1953 1 9S^ 1985 1936 . 'l?B7 1 ggc 
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0 0 
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* Corrected CuP figures is reported in SPCQ report, June. 1981 
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4 

5 Bureau of Land Management,' Department of Interior, 'Vernal, Utah 1980 
Mo on Lake Power Plan Project Units 1 and 2' Environmental Impact 'statem ent . 
Draft, Bureau ot Land Management, Department of the Interior and ftura> 
Electrification Administration, Department of Agriculture Salt Lai- e 
City, Utah, 1981. • " • ' ' ' 
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In addition, other projects in the 
road construction, two major bridges, cons 
proposed White River Oil Shale Pipeline) and 
serving the Uintah Basin. 

FACTOR 3: -SECONDARY SERVICE. WORKER'S 

Secondary service workers are defined as those individuals employed 
• outside the basic (manufacturing) sector of theWonomy , ■ Included in this 
■f designation are employees of government, schools\the retail industry,- and * 
the real estate industry. The /lumber of workers in' thi s y sector expands 
.somewhat rapidly as additional services are provided t( communities 
v experiencing population influx due to energy or other 'devel opmept. For 
example, Senator^ Malcolm Wallop, of Wyoming, has reported the following 
>. relative to the impact of rapid growth: 

When a rural community grows by 1,000 people, the new pressures 
put on the local 'government are tremendous'. It must find an 
additional 100,000 gallons of water per day and a place to store 
it; an additional two miles of sewer lines; $175,000 worth of 
$ewer treatment facilities; six miles of streets; $10,000 worth 
of^igns; 102 street lights; 4.8 acres of parks; 1/3 of a garbage 
tr^ck; 1.8 policemen; 1.5 firemen; 6.5 other new employees. Add 
to this 4.8 elementary classrooms, 3.6 high school classrooms and 
' funds te> keep everything in operating order. 

As Senator Wallop clearly points out, as the direct (energy-industry) 
workforce grows, a market is created for services from a secondary workforce' 
(teachers', public safety - police, fire, etc. - government employees, large' 
and small businesses, etc). The secondary (indirect) workforce then grows to 
meet demands, further fueling the overall population g^wth. Secondary 



.Wallop, M. "Energy Impact: A perspective from the Senate on Federal causes, t 

cures and conflicts" -in The Boom Town: Problems and Promises in the 

• Energy Vortex , Davenport J. and Davenport J. A. "(Eds). University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming, 1980. 
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service workers in, turn add to the overall demand for services. It is 
estimated that for every direct industry position, one secondary service 
position. will be generated. 

Of course, the impact of secondary service workers will be contingent 
upon the proportion of these jobs which are filled by people who are 
currently residents ~fn the area or are n'ew. residents who are family members 
of. direct, industry people. Additional specific data of this sort' can be 
developed with assistance -from industry and the SPCO in order to achieve a 
fairly reliable estimate of secondary workforce' upon/whMch to base planning 
efforts. - / 

. An estimate of the number of secondary workers which could be expected 
as a result of a "medium" energy development scenario (including water and 
power projects) w;js developed^ the SPCO.using the Utah Process Economic and 
Demographic model (UPED). These data are presented in Table- 4. 

'4 

' TABLE 4 

SECONDARY SERVICE WORKERS NEEDED IN A 
_ "MEDIUM" DEVELOPMENT SCENARIO 



1983 1985 * 1987 1989 1991 



1993 



Needed as a 

Result of Construction 
Workforce Demand ' * 

Needed as a 
Resul,t of Operation 
Workforce Demand 



'TOTAL 



1690 1682 1788' 1807 



372 



71 



871 2180 2995 4236 



110 



;ii9 



1761 2553 3968 4792 4608 " 5229 



. C 



The figures presented in table 4, however, are subject to some deg'ree of 
•variance in that a significant number of these service-sector positions will 
likely be filled by individuals who already reside in the Basin. Projections 
_ by the Uintah Basin 'Energy Planning and Development Council indicate that- 
approximately J0*-of these jobs will be filled by local residents. 

FACTOR 4: DEPENDENTS 

• f 

In generating population figures, a fourth factor to consider is the 

number of workers in direct industry and secondary service who -will take 
families with them as they move to a new area. Generally, fewer 
corstruciiori-phase workers than operation-phase workers are married (or if 
married, fewer are likely to take their families with them) because of the 
relatively high degree of motility inherent in construction work. Conversely, 
a higher percentage of "permanent" employees are likely to relocate their 
ferries, a move generally supporteo by industry in tfteir efforts to maximize 
.employee morale and nnimize worker turnover. Secondary service workers also 
tend to be less moDile and, therefore, are more likely to seek a community ir. 
which to M pu,t dowr roots" and raise families. 

While projection models differ in the figures the> employ^o estimate the 
number of dependents which could be expected, a 3,4 multipl ier 7 -can be used to 
* gain a gross estimate of the family size which could be expected for each 
(permanent) marriec worker ir, the Uintah Basin. Households of migrant 
employees (such as construction-phase workers) can generally be expected to 
consist of approximately 3*2 family members. The usefulness of population 
\ projections ."is largely governed by the extent to which they include other 



7 , • 

This figure was suggested by Brad Barber, State Planning Coordinator's Office 
in private communi cat ions 04/5/82 . 
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household members (of both direct and the secondary workforce) in the total 
figures. - 

FACTOR 5:>EDEftAL/STATE/L0CAL CONSTRAINTS 

A fvfth factor to consider in. looking at^JDpulation -projections concerns 
the. changing- political cl.imate at the national and local levels. President 
Reagan's decision to cut subsidies to companies undertaking synfuels 
development could affect smaller companies relying on these subsidies. 8 The 
recent decision eliminating Paraho from competition for synfuels funding may 
have a significant effect upon the level of oil shale development activity by 
that company, A decision to withdraw or cut^sig'n capacity would in turn 
affect the overall popul atiorlpttimates reported herein. 

. Changes in federal direction vn%] likely have little or no effect upon 
those oil shale developments fully underwritten by private business. It now . 
appears that the Uintah Basin projects least' likely to be affected by these 
policy changes are mte River 0 inhale and Geokinetics. However while ' 
changes in federal policy directions may not affect certain of these projects, 
the current reduction in oil an* gasol ine 'prices triggered by the world-wide 
"oil glut" may lead private industry to reconsider the economic feasibility of 
oil shale development at this time. Because oil produced from oil shale is 
considerably moTe expensive than that extracted through conventional processes, 
it requires per barrel prices in the $38-40 range to make the shale extraction 
process economically competitive. With current prices on a barrel of crude in , 

a) . 

J 



r 



MarCh and 9 m^ v "L hr ^ftTH C K tS M the Basin had applied for fede ^ assistance 

ReJinerv C f t Pr ° P ? Sed CUtS: Paraho ' S * ntana > and Plat eau 

Refinery. None of these projects survived the final "cut" in sfrectYnq 
projects eligible for federa.l synfuels fvnding. • " 9 
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the $28-32 'range, private companies may'decide to postpone development plans to 
another, more economically advantageous, time. These changes in economic 
climate and demand were unforeseen 15 months ago when the U.S. Dept. of Energy 
first commissioned this study, and may seriously affect the projections and 
assumptions of this report. 

- Other constraints to"development may occur at the local level-. For 
example, in Colorado, Rio Blanco County Commissioners have required private 
industry to comply .with their own requirements (such as a requirement that 
industry provide resources to mitigate socio-economic impacts) prior to 
locating in the county. The extent to which local authorities in 'the Uintah 
Basin^follow Colorado's approach in negotiating with, .industry could affect the 
impact of rapid population growth. 

FACTOR 6: POPULATION DEPLOYMENT " 

In order to rneani ngfu'lVyJeniploy the population figures in planning the 

resultant educational impact, it becomes. necessary to "tie down" the. areas 

where people are most likely to settle. According to the reported experiences" 

of other energy developing areas in the west, ^ 

The two primary factors which hav6 been found to influence 
v residential distribution are relative community size and relative 
<. -distance to place of work.- The laYger the Community, the more 
attractive 'it will be, AlsoV 'the easier it is to get to, the 
■ better able it is to compete for residents- These two factors are 
'^cequently combined in mathematica^J^^t^\ models to relate 
people's' place of residence to their place jbf work. Such a 
gravity- model was used to -make a first-round distribution of 
. future Uintah Basin growth, basing the ^.dieted amount of growth , 
each community will receive solely on its size and fts distance ^ 
from .each of the major energy projects., .on .the basis of these two 
factors .(and again, there are many other factors to eventually 
consider), it appears that the Vernal-Ashley Valley area could 
attract up to ?0 percent of all anticipated growth, with.,20 to 25 
percent tfOing to Ballard and Duchesne % County 1 s large communities, 
and about five percent gping to. the Rangely, Colorado, area. 



9 ' 
Uintah, Basin Oil Shale Impact Study , ' Interim 'Report/10-8(h pp. 01:1-2, 
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'The figures cited i'n, the following tables are based upon some' 
assumptions- underlying the gravity model reported above. These assumptions 



1- None of the projected growth will occur outside of* the 
urbanized areas . Of course, some new people will choose to 
live incthe smaller outlying commurltties. But at this tine 
there is no reason to believe that -very many will. Thus, for 
rough esMnat ion purposes, this assumption seems plausible, 

2 - The proposed major road improvements will soon be made between 
Ouray and Geokinetics, between Ouray and Bonanza, and between 
Vernal and- Bonanza. In addition,, the present unimproved road 
between Bonanza and Ranqely will not be a viable commuter "~ 
route . 7 — 

3 - Utah communities will feel little or no impact from western 
Colorado energy projects . All of the currently-planned 
Colorado energy projects are to the east of Rangely. Indeed, 
they are so much closer to Rangely, Meeker, and other Colorado 
communities than to Utah's, towns that" they should absorb nearly 
all growth from Colorado projects. RanOely, however, is^lso 

_^ close enough to some of the Utah projects, without other major 
towns in between, and seens to have sufficient unused capacity 
in several important public facilities, that it dould attract 
some workers from Utah projects. 

^ As .stated earlier, a major goal in working wit-fa popul atftm projections 

is to secure- the greatest degree of specificity possible. Thus, population, 

projections for the Basin (although instructive in providing a perspective of 

overall impact) fail to provide the degree of specificity needed for planning 

the provision of community services. A second level of analysis (employing 

the gravity model' discussed earlier) narrows the projections to sub-areas 

withinUhe Basin where growth, is most likely, to occur given the assumptions 

listed above. Impact projections for these .sub-areas are presented 'in Table 

5. For the purpose of educational planning, thefce sub-regioaal breakdowns 

are useful in 1 identifying those arecis in the affected school districts where 

e'ducation-related facilities may need to be'located. ' 



Uintah . Basin Oil Shale Impact Study . Interim -Report/lO-'SO, pp. 111:5-6. 
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Even more useful for these purposes would' be the "identification of specific 
areas with'in municipalities where new residents would likely settle. 
However, such an. analysis would include a sizable error factor because other 
elements such as personal preference, the "desirability" of certain 
neighborhoods, etc., are difficult to predict through computer models. 
Nevertheless, one useful m<£hanism for identifying likely areas of 
development within municipalities is the identification of transportation and 
land use patterns. Major sewer and utility trunk lines tend to follow 
existing roadway right-of-way, By working with local land use planners and 
municipal Master Plans, the school authorities can begin to select and' , . 
purchase land in areas of compatible land use (i.e. residential). 
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UINTAH BASIN MCD ~ 
COMBINED DEMOGRAPHIC IMPACTS* 
OF A MEDIUM ENERGY DEVELOPMENT SCENARIO 
DISAGGREGATED BY CENSUS AREA 



!** 



YEAR 


ROOSEVELT CENSUS 
AREA 


vernal^ensus 
4rea 


RANGELY CENSUS 
AREA 


REST <0F 
AREA - 


1983 


2,555 


7,016, 

4 * 


• - t ■ 
576 ' 


2,456 


1985 
,1987 ' 


3,2'54 

. 3,979 


9^991 
17,068 


854 
1,246 


2,479 
2,753 


1989 


••4,633 


21,288 


1,529 


2,768 


1991 


•4,679 


" ,17,269 - 


1,228 


1 ,-308 


1993 • 


4,890 


18,733 


1,910 


1,092 



* Construction and operation; direct and secondary workforce- plus dependents.. 
**These population figures are above and beyond normal growth patterns. *• 



FACTOR 7: SCHOOL AGE POPULATIONS , ' 

Once potential growth locoes, have been identified, it becomes -necessary 
.to know more, about the specific character of the in-migrating 'population. 
Based upon research data from other western communities, the SPCO's computer 
modeling program has the capability ^projecting family composition of 

typical" energy industry .workers . . In response to a request by the USOE, the 
State Planning Coordinator's office has combined the elements in the 
computer-based gravity model with their data on families'to provide a ^ ' 
breakdown of how many elementary and "secondary students could be expected to 
fettle in the Vernal -As II tey Valley area and the'Duchesne-Myton-Roosevelt- 
Ballard Area given "median" and "high" development scenarios (and assuming 
that all growth takes place 'in* existing communities). These data are 
presented in Figures 3 yid 4j ^ nd in nore detailcd f as hi 0 n in Appendices A 
and, 8. It is" important to remember that the data presented in Figures 3 and 
4 represent projections of additional demand on educational services by 
'school age populations above/and beyond that which could be expected from 
growth patterns. Figure^' presents the composite growth projections for the 
Uintah School DIs trie tit $ baseline growth rate (of 3.5%) and at a "medium" 
development -level . J* ' " 
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1 , > SECTION 3 .< 

PROJECTING EDUCATION-RELATED CONCERN'S 

The 'following g 1V es an overview v of some education impacts which have 

taken place in other rapid growth communities in the western states. The, 

issues raised herein do not comprise the' sum total of educational concerns. 

However, tfiey serve to acquaint the Aader with the most pronounced probW-s 

ex qnr fenced, by the Education establishment in rapid growth communities. 

While the focus of this discussion is principally the public school system, 

mny of these some issues will affect other components of the educational 

v 

system. This is because, almost invariably, problems affecting one component 
will ultimately affect tye other components of the educational system. These 
problems are discussed u^der the following headings: 

o Immediacy 

? ... * 
o Facilities and ot&er operating requirements 

o Financing options 
o Recruitment and retention of staff 
' o "Gearing up" for new student populations 

IMME DIACY / , 

The experience of other communities which have faced, rapid growth has^ 
indicated that while 'it may be>possible to delay some services required by 
new residents, schools must provide immediately for new students. Although 
the amount of forewarnjng and lead time available to school districts may ■ 
vary, the demands upon the publi'c schools begin the moment new employees 
relocate their families. This demand for services is not only the concern of 
the new workforce-it is in the Industry.' s interest to see that the school. 
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system (and by extension, <Wr educational services') respond effectively to 
the new demand. Otherwise, industry runs the risk.,of employee dissatisfaction 
and' turnover because of limited educational- offerings.' As an example, in; 
Ticaboo, Utah, (a uranium mining town in sputh central Utah), the .readiness 
of schools to adequately provide for new students affected the decision of 
certain employees to remain in the aYea. 

FACILITIES AND .OTHER OPERATING- COSTS ' 

j 

Probably the most obvious need when rapid increases in. student 
enrollments occur is the need for .classrooms* and -other educational 
facilities. Several factors affect this area of concern: 

Lag time between need and availability :^ It often takes two or more ' 
years from the time the need appears in the form of increased enrol 1 men t, 'to 
the time whea buildings to take care of such needs can be completed. Many, 
if not most, community residents are loath to vote for a bonding proposal 
simpjy 0 ,n the basis of population^ projections. Thus, constructing needed 
school facilities to Iceep. pace with rapid^growth c&n be a difficult task for 
educational, managers. 

A cquisition and location of property for school sites : The influx of 
speculators to an area experiencing rapid growth can quickly drive up land 
prices to unreasonable levels. 'While most -educational systems such as t^e 
public schools have established processes for purchasing property foAuture 
school building construction, it often happens that the districts' land 
holdings may be located in areas which do not necessarily match the demand 
sites. Earlier in this report, there was a brief discussion on the need to 
coordinate with ldfcjl land use planners to identify those areas (within given 
municipalities) most 1 ikely .face expansion. That recommendation eniails 
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the development of an on-going dialogue between cities/counties\ and the 
various educational institutions in order to better coordinate appropriate 
land purchases. 

'Planning f or educational - facil i ties : ' In planning for educational ' 
facilities^ one needs to take into consideratio/i the differences between 
constrijction-phase and operation-phase workforce requirements, for those 
differences will affect the total number of students entering and continuing 
in the system. As an example, those involved in planning for public school 
facilities will need to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of building 
permanent traditional buildings* or-using portable modular facilities^ 
developing multiple-u'se facilities in conjunction with other community 
service providers. , , 

Identifyin g and planning for other operating costs : Each district and 
each school must determine, on the basis of its own policies and 
expenditures, what the costs will be to provide for additional enrollments. 
Seme guidance can be gained -from schools which already have experienced rapid 
growth. Among the items recommended for inclusion in the lists of projected 
costs are (1) Costs of acquiring land for new school sites, (2) Construction 
costs for classrooms and other learning facilities e.g., physical education 
aod recreation centers, vocational education facilities, etc/, (3) Costs 
associated with provision of adequate numbers of professional, support, and, 
classified personnel, (4) Costs associated with provision of appropriate 
instructional and learning materials , '(5) Transportation ccsts, and (6) Cos£s 
associated with provision of services to meet special student needs. 

FINANCING f ' . 

In general, problems associated with rapid growth will not be satisfac- 
torily resolved without adequate finances. As a result, forecast^ the 
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nature of . industrial and population growth requires the forecast of financial 
requirements for meeting educational needs. Then yays and means must be 
found to obtain the funds in a timely way so the building, transportation, . 
personnel, 'materials and other requirements can be provided for as the needs 
a'rise. 

Scheduling : fl critical aspect of projecting additional costs will to' ' 
, forecasting a schedule related to such costs. Generally, the % 

facilities/building costs require the longest lead time and the most money"; 
^therefore, these needs often receive prime attention by district personnel, 
and local school boards. Nevertheless, it i-s important that impacted ' 
districts develop a comprehensive schedule of an financial requirements 
resulting from rapid growth (see identifying and planning for other operating 

COSts ) . . X' 

Financial resources: "As financial needs are being forecast, the 
availability, of. financial resources should be similarly predicted, and also' 
scheduled. Generally the existing tax base .need not be considered, since'it 
will be necessary to use it to fund the on going school program. If there 
should be taxing and/or bonding leeway, these will undoubtedly be very 
usefift In general, however, needed financial assistance will come fr^T 
added tax base, bonding capacity based on the increased tax base, special 
State assistance, a*d assistance from the energy companies* which are creating 
the growth impact. These are briefly discussed below: 

Tax-Base growth:^ While conditions may vary from community to community^, 
residential housing may be the first part of the new growth to go on theVtax., 
rolls. Some small businesses will perhaps be next, but the bulk of added' '- 
property taxes will not, become avai lable^unti 1 the major Vnergy projects are 
completed and become operational. Secondary plant's and businesses* may also 
add considerable amounts in some areas. • " 
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. Bonding: Boeing capacity is directly tied to tfie tax base; that is, to 
, the ability to repay the funds borrowed through bonding. Once "the tax base 
growth for major developments has been projected, it is a relatively simple 
process to calculate the increased bonding capacity. However, increase of 
bonding capacity as a result of tax base growth from secondary industry is* 
less predictable because secondary industrial growth is contingent upon (1) 
existing secondary industrial, support, (2) production levels i.n the primary 
development, and (3) economic fluctuations in the region. 

State-Assistance: State assistance is principally derived from four 
sources: (1) the use of a severance tax mechanism to provide mitigation 
funds, (2) the use of mineral lease and other royalty payments to provide for 
"hii tigation funds, (3) the aothorization of tax prepayment by.industry for use 
by local taxing entiti'es for mitigation purposes, and (4) the mandate to 
major developers to provide mitigation funds for socio-economic impacts. 
During thj/most recent Utah legislative session (1982), Governor^Matheson 
proposed legislative action to aid those areas of the state anticipating 
growth impact. Although his proposal for a severance tax failed to pass \ 
during this budget session,' it is certain that future legislative sessions 
will need to deal with the severance tax issue. 

In other western states, a substantial portion of severance. tax revenues* 
have bleen utilized to cover additional debt service for bond isTues 
Severance tax revenues have also been used to augment funds set as'ide in 
. "community impact accounts" to assist- local governments to cope with costs^ 
ft associated with large-scale energy development. 
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Several' years ago, the State Legislature authorized the creation of a 
Community Impact Board administered by the State Department of Conmunity 
Economic and Development. Mineral lease funds are currently utilized by the 
' Impact Board ,to provide grants and" low or no interest loans to impacted 

. communities. It is expected that this body will also administer the funds 
• * derived from the royalty payments on the federal oil shale lease tracts Ua 
and Ub. ' 

I 

Also in relation to provision of impact funds, the 1981 Utah Legislature 
passed a bill (SB 170: Property Tax Prepayment/ Impact Development ) ' 
authorizing the prepayment of property taxes which can be utilized by local 
entities for impact mitigation. It was partly as a result of this bill that 
Deseret Generation and Transmission released several million dollars to the 
Uintah School District (as prepaid taxe's) to-be used for district building 
needs. There. is, however, one danger in relying, too heavily upon tax 
' prepayment as a means to pay for building construction to meet additional 
growth demands. Since school districts build their capital outlay budgets 
upon their projected property assessment revenues , taxes paid now will later- 
affect yearly district budget allocations for building construction because 
of diminished revenues resulting from the tax "credits. It is for this reason 

« 

that more and more scho.ol districts seek to negotiate outright impact 
mitigation •grartts from wastry so as to not unduly compromise Tuture 
revenues. This same bill requires that large scale developers' prepare 

m 

^socio-economic impact mitigatitfh plans to be reviewed and agreed upon by 
. " affected entities (including, impacted school districts) aijd utilize said 
plans as the. basis for negotiating impact mitigation with local entities. 





■'Project assistance: There is a growing feeling in impacted areas that 
the energy-development companies creating the population growth should 
participate direc^ly^ providing resources to alleviate ths$proWems 
accompanying that growth. Whi le several df the major oil shale projects have 
expressed a commitment to provide impact assistance, no specific negotiations 
, in this area have tjeen initiated pending a determination of whether the Utah 
Share of the Ua and Ub lease receipts (approximately $48 million) should be 
applied toward impact mitigation (as advocated by the companies) or x whether 
companies need to provide 'additional f^pds for socio-economic impact 

mitigation. ' • 

* 

While soma areas have been able to establish, at the outset/good ' 
working relationships w^th industry, other -areas have not been.quit^j^ 
fortunate. In.a series of Articles on. the impacts of energy growth written 
by John Cummings, former Education Editor for the^ Salt Lake Tribune , certa^- 
school district officials in Qther growth impacted communities are qljuted as 



follows: 



"'...School districts must take a hard-nosed approach and insist 
orr stfme help at the frpnt end. The companies here ($ock Springs, 
Wyoming) have. been cooperative, but you have to £ake"a hard stand 
or they won't do it for you," v 

Jack SmittefySuperintendent - 
Rock Sorirfgs , V/yoming 




> 



Not all school districts,, however, have been SwCessful ig negotiating 
mth industry: * % * 

4, We didn't work with industry with enough $fte in the development 
stage. Now the companies say, "We're your biggest tax payer!" 

, - ■ Lest'er 'Turner, 

/Ass' t, Superintendent 
* ' ■ Craig, Colorado* + 

" ' • / 

School authorities who have experienced rapid growth due to energy, 
development recommend that school districts: 

• • V * > '''' 41 i 
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• <I> ? °!3 Z ?u^- 9 ordl . nan<:es or statutes such as -the one in force 
IL ?! 1*2 that ^Puire -developers to set aside a percentage of 
the land they are developing for public use.such as parks, fire 
station locations, onpublic school sites." 11 



. 1 . 



Unfortunately-,- other educational programs and institutions may not be as 
■ visibl'e as the public schools and, therefore, fail to have the clout that 
school/districts can. have through their taxing ability. However, if the 
total educational establishment coordinates its efforts, the possibility that 
non-traditional funding sources can and will benefit the total educational 
span is enhanced. f 

RECRUITMENT AND RETE NTION OF STAFF 

7 _ , 

.Obtaining the additional staff required for enrollment increases is ' 
sometimes very difficult. Among the reasons for this are (1) reduced levels 
of available community services, '(2) isolation and "burnout", (3) competition 
frormhij^paying jobs, (4) housing problems, and (5) changing^roles and' 
role expectations.. These are briefly outlined below: ' * - < 4 

Recced levels of availa ble community services : ' Most energy development 
occurs in sparsely-populated rural areas-. Such areas ha.ve long experienced 
difficulties, in recruiting -teachers willing to forego the services and 
products availatle in. urban areas. Wh-ile the growth of an energy '4>oom town" 
may bring some -of the urban services to the previously rural area, the period 
of rapid growth also brings a number of additional problems (such as 
shortages of goods and services) which compound the reluctance of staff to 
locate ~1n rural area's. 

Iso1atif^> a nd "burnout" : RuYal communities generally have strong 
informal^ suppo/t networks existing in the community. Under normal conditions 
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"Intermountain Area-'s Schools Fear Impact of Energy Development" The Salt 
Lake Tribune , Dec. 29, 1979. 
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these networks serve to assimilate, newcomers into ongo'ing community life. 
The problem is, however, that these networks operate slowly and are generally 
based on a common history, shared experiences, and trust. Under conditions 
of rapid growth,,, these '.networks tend to break down arid the* more formal 
m support networks become-' taxed to their limit. ' As a result, incoming 
personnel may find themselves in a community which is new to them and which 
provides them with only limited opportunities for integration into the 
mainstream of community life. Although teachers are recognized as a valuable 
community resource, a community operating under "boom" conditions is unable . 
to provide the often intangible but meaningful acts of recognition which 
convey the message that teachers are valued. Because" of the influx of 
students,^ crowded and unfavorable teaching conditions build, taxing the • 
'coping capacity of school personnel. All these factors combine to create,a * 
feeling of isolation and lack of appreciation which lead to "bimnout". 
Increases in illness and absenteeism can "general ly be expected under these 
conditions, making the problem of recruiting and retaining quality staff alj 
the more difficult. * • .„ 

Competition: frequently, the energy projects creating conditions of 
rapid and significant growth also make available'to teachers and 
non-instructional personnel job openings which pay more than the school V 
system. As an example, Superintendent Kinder, in 'Emery County, said he Lost 
34 teachers and 5 staff members'to higher paying industrial jobs during the 
1978-79 school year. In Craig, Colorado, Assistant Superintendent Lester 
Turner is quoted as saying, ' * 

"Our turnover is unreal.. We hire teachers constantly, only to lose them 
because of the lack of housing or because of higher paying jobs' We 

2; r i.ke r i!! e ?;3i;;? y w ers at$1130 ' but that won,t touch what 
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"Boon Hits Schools Hard" The Salt Lake Tribune , Dec* 27, 1979. 
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Housing «ne of k the problems in recruiting personnel is the problem of 
■ adequate housing. In'some areas, school districts have "gone into the 
housing business-they' ve had -to (in Order) to hire teachers." 13 For 
example, the Rock Springs /district hoJds a*rtments through summer months t<F * 
accommodate new teachers. , In Craig, ColofaT, ^'district office prOvi'des 
" lists- af available '.housing t 0< incoming staff, and in Green River, Wyoming, 
the school district negotiated with .local companies to provide mobile homes 
for teachers. In-the Uintah" SchooV -District, problems are already surfacing 
in this area as. skyrocketing land va.lues have.inf lated the cost of mortgage 
and rental payments beyond the reach of many .new te*chew. 

Changing roles;. Researches (Gopese'a Jones; Pietens 14 ) have noted 
other effects i'nra boom community whi^fr jrtpihge upon the educational system 
and have an impact on recruifet, retention, and the quality, of service. ' • 
provided. Among these Uctoh\*re. changes (n traditional Work roles^d" • 
trade-offs between- ma intj^ and* provision 

of other services ^ch^Toujjfc Tors", psychologists /special education staff, - ' 
^tc. The role chants n\e^ oy'co^se ^Jones' include : ; 

1. Creation ojFjiew/foles . ^. Schools have f ourtf the need for creating ' 
hew roles suck as vice-prine^VhVing new types of 'teachers to meet* • ' 
expanding curriculum^eeds, f -an.d/or creati^ a number of f dn-educational 



roles. 



2. Creation^of more positions within* existing roles. ' 



Hlbid. 



COr l e w e ;h C ; F, n an ' d ^^.^ "™ e sociological analysis 'of tfoom "towns " in. 

•* trJ& J* ,f n R an V,°, Seph ' 0aven P ort ^ ds ') ^om Towns V Human 
Services. Una verity of Wyoming publication, La ramie ,> 1979. 
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3. Differentiation of rofes. As tVe size and functfons of 
institutions change x roles become more differentiated and specialized. For 

• example, teachers who taugh't a variety' -of subjects now teach only one; or a 

_ * '* • 

teacher who was a part-time administrator now is a full-time administrator. 

4. Redefinition of old roles. 

'These role changes create a need for additional skills on the part of 

teachers, administrators, and other'school personnel. As a result,* 

•competence in a- curricular content area may not. be sufficient to function 

.under^frfrM growth conditions. Administrators and teachers may then need to 
- 1 * I 

develop and^ expand their communication, planning, and problem-solving skills. 
The/e new need areas created by changing roles and community expectations 
require the commitment of time and resources to adequately inservice new (and 
continuing) personnel. , 

"GEARING UP" FOR NEW STUDENT POPULATIONS ' - . . 

ultimate criterion on which an educational system can.be measured is 
the extent to which it meets the educational needs of -its students. Special 
"problems are created under rapid_ growth conditions which affect the "systems' 
ability to meet this responsibility. A discussion of some of these problems 

tf 

follows: • 

Demands for increased curricular offerings :. New students often have 
differing educational needs from thoseof the resident community. Often the 
incoming student'and his'or her parents will have .expectations of the schools 
which vary substantially from those held by "the locals". The newcomers are 
from diverse places and backgrounds, and some &f them have experienced -life 
in many communities. Collectively, they have experienced the good and bad" 
features of many school systems, many. classrooms , and many teachers . ^They_ 
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have certainly experienced broader curricular offerings and educational 
services than most rural schools are capable of providing. Hence, they will 
tend to have expectations which at'least collectively, and in many, cases 
individually, go beyond what the local schools can provide. These. , 
expectations may well result iVpatron dissatisfaction and conflicts because 
the system cannot provide {at least immediately) the level of curricular and 
extracurricular offerings and opportunities which are desired. 

Hffo transiency/ turnover: In a boom .community , some students may only * 
be in the local school for a few weeks or a few months. Many problems arise 
as a result of this turnover, "integrating new students into the classroom 
becomes a problem, while the required paperwork and record keeping on 
entering and. leaving adds up to a great burden. 15 School records are 
sometimes delayed, and may not arrive until the ^fei/dent has moved on. 
Fluctuations in class size may cause difficulty, with constant turnover 
making course planning harder. In extreme cases, half a class' Inay be 
enr.o>led and then gone in a one-month period. 16 

Cummings; in his series of newspaper.articles concerning energy booms 
and education, 'reports that in boom towns the school- population hat a large 
mix of devolving door" students. Examples of this type of enrollment occurs * 
>n almost every impacted community: - 

Jack Smith, Superintendent of Rock Springs, WY.,. schools, said 
that during the peak of construction on the Jim Bridger Power 
Plant,' one of his elementary school principals reported "turninq 
over" 50 students a month. ' . 

In.Craig CO Lester Turner. , .said" a survey conducted in one 
• of Craig, s 600-student, K-4 eJementary schools fast spring found 
60 percent of the enrollment had begun its public education 
somewhere else than Craiq. 



15 

16 Cortese &' Jones, 1979 
Pietens, 1979. 
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Two years earlier, Craig began the school year with nearly 2 400 
' "students. By mid-year, 480 had left the district while. 350 new 
students had arrived. 'By spring we are picking up kids Who have 
been in five different schools during the year,' Mr. Turner said. 

..,A. G. Kinder, Superintendent of Utah's Emery School District 
said he has students that ha.ve attended as many as seven schools' 
in one year, and in Lyman, Wy. , school officials reported', 
enrolling a middle school student the first of October who had 
attended three " " 
September. " 



attended three different schools since classes began'in 



Post-secondary students teod^not to be quite so transient, and 
educational programs at that level are generally structured in relativel'y - 
short, time-limited blocks/ Nevertheless, a high rate of community turnover 
can be expected to have a rippling effect through all education levels. 

Dropouts: Other communities which have received energy-related growth 
have reported an increase in dropouts, especially among those students with 
poor grades and^ith 1 ittle parental concern. For example, high school boys 
have been attracted to high payTn^ job opportunities in the oil fields 
and have dropped out of school.to take advantage of them* Girls the same age 
have been attracted to single, well-paid oil laborers, and some dr 0 p ; out of 
school to get married. Also,, the ."incidence of unwed mothers generally 
increases, also resulting in additional dropouts ana changing - educational 
demands. 

Increased d emand for Title I Services : A number of school districts 
which have faced rapid growth report that, in their experience, there tends 
to be a substantial increase in need and demand for Title I services. In 
enacting Title I funds, however, Congress specified that these "funds were to 
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Cumrriings J "Boom Spells Trouble for SmaTl Town Schools"; "Boom" Catches 
Schools Off- Guard"; "Schools "Feeling Energy-Boom Impact ." in The Salt 
Lake Tribune , December 26-?Q T lQ7fi . • - e 3ait 
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be used in low-income areas. Thie reasoning was that area's which were 
economically depressed would also likely* the, ones where greatest need for 

« 

these services would exist. Unfortunately, areas that face "boom" type 
growth often face localized wage inflation which has.the'effect of 'raising 
.the areas' overall wage level. Thus, some impacted districts have found 
themselves Ineligible for Title I funds at precisely the time when they are 
being confronted with increased demands- for such services, 
y Special Education Needs : Of all new students projected to enter the 
% School system as a result of energy developimamr-rn^ the Uintah Basin, 
approximately 12-15 percent will have handicapping conditions requiring 
additional services. Eighty-five percent of these students w.ill-be able to 
function in the standard instructional program with* the addition of resource 
assistance from special Jeachers (the maximum teacher-pupil ratio for 
resource teachers is 1:35). The remaining' 15 percent of those handicapped • 
"students will need to function in a self-contained, special education program 
which may be limited by law to a teacher-pupil ratio from 1:6 to 1:15 
depending upon handicapping conditions. Aga-in, the provision for these 
special education services can add considerably to the projected educational * 
costs of energy-related population growth. f 
Curriculum Alterations : In areas with high turnover, the educational 
system needs to quickly assess the educational 'level of the incoming student 
and provide meaningful learning experiences oyer relatively brief time 
periods. In order to, be able to accommodate these demands, the curriculum 
structure needs to be flexible, open-ended, and as individual as possible. 
In some cases, these demands may require the total revamping of curriculum ' 
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which in turn may require a substantial financial investment to cover staff • 
curriculum planning time, new instructional materials compatible with revised 
curricula, and new technology to assist in the individualization of 
"curriculum. This latter approach (the use-of computer technology) has been 
used in other rapid growth districts in Utah to deal with these high 
transiency problems and to provide more flex-ibility to students in pacing 
their own learning process. In the areas where it^has beer, tried,, the use of 
micro-computers to this end has been enthusiastically received by both 
teachers and students. The application of this and other technologies needs 
to be critically investigated in school districts facing rapid growth and 
high turnover. Needless to say, this kind of -revamping of curriculum is an 
expensive process which is rarely consider^ in projecting maintenance and 
operation (M & 0) expenses. . 

Integrating New Students /Families into On-going School Community : Among 
the difficulties which other western communities have experienced in coping 
with energy-related growth has been the issue of how to integrate the 
"newcomers" with the "old timers" in a way that minimizes isolation, conflict- 
'and often, culture-shock. Cummings^ cites Roy BrUbaker, Colorado Associate 
Commissioner of Education, as explaining that, 

When you go from a solid ranching community to a booming, mobile 
construction town you have a whole new set of kids in the 
classroom. Their backgrounds are different, their values are 
different and their educational needs are different. 

Cummings further notes the comments of Lester Turner, Craig (Colorado) School 
District: — \ 1 ^ 

When you get a lot of in-migration it requires a lot of 
adjustment from both the resident students and the newcomers 
• When it happened here, you, co/M look into any classroom and'tell 
who was who - we had cowbovs^ofi one side o.f the clas* and 



newcomers on the other. Anyone new was suspect. It was the s'ame 
in theyommunity, but the kids adapted quicker to the cultural 
differences. 6 - 

. This is an area in whid' there are no "easy isolations, " and which 
requires the interest, commitment and creativity V the school and the 
community. If the Uintah-Basin follows the pattern of^community polarization 
evidenced in other western communities, it is clear that the school districts 
will -need to take leadership in addressing this issue in order to' prevent a 
deterioration of the "quality of life" within the educational system. 

One approach for dealing wifch this and other, social problems likely to% 
result from rapid growth is the pr^ision of intervice training to help 
school personnel cope appropriately. While somee'people may argue that these 
are concerns which should be addressed by -the Department of Social Services 
instead of the public schools, it is rlear that these kinds of problems 
certainly have an effect on a student 's "abi 1 ity to function in" a school 
environment. As a result, it is recommended^ that\school personnel, at tfhe 
veryjeast, be given skills and problem identification, appropriate refeVral ," 



and follow up. In addition, the schools need to develop or expand working . 
relationships with otl-Ter community resources in order to effectively address 
this and other human service problems. To reiterate", information on the 
following areas needs to be incorporated into ongoing inservice programs for 
school personnel: 

Drug abuse problems: s^ortese and Jones observe that energy >ooms tend 
to bring in an influx of drugs into,the boom communities and their schools. 
Pietens says that the drugs are generally brought in by newcomers Snd that 
the ready availability of money in the boom town contributes .to their spread. 
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Cummi ng's 7 J • ' "Schools Feeling Ehergy-Boom Impact." The Salt Lake Tribune. 
December 18, 1979. , 



Polarization and lack 0/ social acceptance: Differences, sometimes ' 
conflicts in cultures, values, and life styles contribute to divergencies 
'between long-time', residents and newcomers. Polarization Really be-ins' with 
just the fact of hewcoWs vs. oldtimers, and is augmented by other 
differences. / ^ 

Mental health problems: The incidence of mental heal th .problems tends 
to be greater in boom towns, undoubtedly due largely to the difficult 
circumstances usually found in those communities. Data suggest an increase 
in family crises such as desertions, separations, divorces, child abuse, 
"family wars," etc. (Davenport and Davenport, 1979). Teachers and school 
personnel need to be sensitive to these problems and know how to deal with 
them most effectively. 



SUMMARY 



The information reviewed '.in 'this section strongly indicates that ' ' 
energy-related developments such as those proposed for the Uintah Basin will 
have "a broad range of impacts upon the educational system. While many of the 
preceding issues have been framed in a negative, problem-oriented context it 
is important to note tha.t these potential problems can be turned into 
opportunities for ^novation and creativity in the delivery of education 
services in the district. -Keeping in mind that the same character in the 
Chinese alphabet can mean "crisis" or "opportunity" depending upon the 
context in which it is read, it is important to realize that energy-related 
growth will mean something more than size-growth will mean that things may 
need to done differently in education,, but hopefully also that things can be" 
done better . 

The data presented also suggest that school systems' faci ng conditions of 
rapid growth need to take a proactive rather than a reactive stance in* 
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'addressing these impacts. Superintendents and school board members need to 
work with school personnel, community members, and other interested agencies 
and groups in order to anticipate and .plan for all possible educational 
concerns. The experience of impacted ■ school districts in other western 
states indicates that the educational system also needs to take assertive 
action in negotiating with industry for impact mitigation. The only way to, 
engage in successful negotiations, however, is to be able to identify and 
document the broad range of impacts which are expected, "and be able to 
present plans of action to address these impacts. Therefore, long-rango, > 
comprehensive planning is not just a desirable, "frill" for impacted school 

.districts; it becomes the crucial basis for dollars and cents negotiation. * 
The following section discusses' a Community Based EducatiofTPlanning process • 
which not only meets district' needs'for an effective planning strategy, but 
also'builds community understanding and support for 'its school system. 
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SECTION 4 

. DESCRIPTION, ANALYS ISLAND CRITIQUE OF THE PLANNING PROCESS 



WHAT IS COMMUNITY, BASED EDUCATION PLANNING ? 

Community B^efEducation Planning is a process which utilizes the " 
leadership of the school" district to address problems whjch impact the 
schools and the community. Through this process, educators and citizens car, 
■_iQin hands in anjtfifctlng future conditions and. creating the kind of 

educational opportunities they believe are most desirable for "themselves and 
future generations. 

, By using the terms "cooperative," "participatory," or "community based" 
.Planning, ^e intent is to convey the notion that citizen participation and 
the effective use of all available community resources are important elements 
of educational planning. The descriptors "long-range," "anticipatory," or 
"future oriented" suggest planning that looks ahead, forecasts events ^ ' 
invents the kinds of future conditions which are desired, and leacft to ^the 
creation of a desirable educational future. Thus, the term "community based 
education planning"" is intended to suggest the presence of all of these 
characteristics. 

« A successful Community Based Education PJanning effort has four 

f 

essential ingredients: 

'> 

o The establishment of a representative community' planning- structure, 
o The" identification and mobilization of a wide-range of resources. 
, o The adoption of systematic planning processes. 
o_ Capacity-building at the local level. 

These four areas are discussed^elow, along with an explanation of how 
each of these areas contributed to the development of the -recommendations "and 
action plan which will be presented in later sections of this document. • 
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Establishment of Local Planning Structures : Early in the process it 

became apparent that in order to effectively oversee the multi-faceted 

educational planning effort which was envisioned appropriate mechanisms, 

including a steering committee', ad hoc task forces, etc,, would need to be 

established^ engage educators and citizens in addressing specific areas of 

, concern. As a result, school district officials, along with a cross-section 

of community and agency representatives in the Uintah Basin area were 

approached and invited to participate in the planning effort. 

Representatives from the Daggett School District declined to participate 

because few direct or indirect educational impacts Were expected in that 

county (more on this in the section dealing with K-12 impacts in Daggett 

County). The Superintendent of the Duchesne School 'District agreed to assign 

district staff to participate in the planning pracess contingent uppn 

approval by the Duchesne Board of Education. The Uintah Superintendent 

agreed that the planning effort was desirable and assigned staff to represent 

the district in the pVocess. - 

* Aq initial' steering committee comprised of representatives from the two 

school districts, the PTA, the area vocational center, th^ university 

extension center, the association of governments (AOG), the Ute Tribe, the 

Department of Social Services, the Chamber of Commerce, the Employment 

Security office, and industry was convened a month following the beginning of 

the project. This committee met regularly for the first si* months of thp \ 

.project in order to: 1) define its t^sk, 2) gather preliminary da/a upon 

which to identify areas of educational planning concern, 3) work with the , two 

\ 

v school boards (Duchesne and Uintah) to select priority problem, areas to be, 
explored in greater depth, 4) organize and coordinate the planning process. 
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.,.* ^lear the end Qf the sixth month of the project, a good base of 
preliminary data had been compiled upon which the planning could proceed. 
Presentations were made to the two school boards to acquaint them with the 

work of the steering committee and enlist their support. At this juncture, 

* .» 
the Duchesne School Board^J j^l^ d fusth^r participation by the district in 

the planning effort, citing tW need to reallocate scarce staff to other 

pressing district problems. The Wntai School Board, however, unanimously m 

endorsed the planning effort, ^he Board and Superintendent Ellis requested 

that the steering committee continue its work* and focus its' efforts in 

/xploring the educational impacts of .energy development upon the Uintah 

School District. - 9 *\\/ ^ ^ 

^ * 1/hileit was disheartening to (steering committee members to have the 

^ * \ * 

Duchesne "Sc^o! 1 District discontinue] its participation in the planning 
effort, it was f e 1 "^JhaJ b _iM^j^b^ of the planning process would not he 
i <\tped by Duchesne's withdrawal since the majority of oil 
Jacts were projected for Uintah County anywSy! 2 ^ As" a result, the 
committee membership^fecided 'to continue their work under the' leadership of 
the-Uintah School Board. One unexpectedJkdvantage wh'ich -resulted from-the' 
withdrawal of the Ducfljlsne School Dltfc^rt was "that the steering committee 
could focus al^Us.yfor^art^esoui^^ ypon addressing- the'di stricjb with , 
the greatest need^T^ior toNuchesne' s withdrawal., .the work of the Steering 
Committee'had been, at times, frustrated by the pressCire <o address the needs 
concerns of the moll impacted school district (tfintah) wAhout 



"slighting" the concerns, of the other.- The withdrawal of the Duchesne School- 
^District served to narrow, and" thus -enhance, the work of th^teering 



20 

Planning** Rerarch' projections, taken from their Uintah Basia Oil - 
Shale Impact 'Stuqfc, which estimates that 89-91% of the energy- related 
school costs occur in Uintah School District'wi th thr remaining' 
9-11% in Duchfsne. School District ' ' . * 



committee and task forces.* This experience reinforced the belief that .this 
approach to planning- works best when its scope is delimited to a* district by 
district (rather than cross-jurisdictional ) basis. 

The steering committee assumed respoQSibi 1 ity for recruiting and 
organizing citizen task fotxes'to explore, in depth, the various problem 
areas which the Boa'rd, the Superintendent, and the committee collaboratively 
identified as priority areas for planning (see Figure 6). figures 7 and 8 
present? the PERT outline developed by the steering committee to organize the 
work of the task forces and monitor the progress of the entire educational 
planning effort. • 1 k * " 

Six task "forces were organized and supervised by the steering committee 
membership to examine how growth. would affect the following areas of Uintah's 
- ,K-12 educational program: ' 



9 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



financing' orWhools 

improved utilization of school facilities 
recruitmeTfo and- retention of staff 



serving students with special needs 

curriculum 4 ♦ 

public involvement 

Ldentif ication and Mobilization of Resource's: The identification and . 

. - h i : r~ 

utilization of needed resources is a lengthy and time consuming process, and 
°one. which* can easily lead to discouragemen). Often there are' formal and 
informal barriers to the "tripping" of unused or underused resources in the ' 
comnkinity. Many times these barriers are just a result of "the way we'v£ 
always done things" which, translated means- that "I do my thing and you do 
your thing" when it comes to getting agencies to work together. Having a 
numbeyof community agency representatives serving on the^?teering committee, 
-however, cheated a climate in which the resources pf various groups could be- 
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Fiqure 6 • 
Community Based Education Planning 
Organization Chart 



U.S. Dept. of Energy 



Utah Energy Office 
(Umbrella Grant) 



UtatftState 
Office of 
-Education 



Community Ed. 
Staff Facilitator 



U.S.O.E. 
Resource Staff 



Umtjh 
School 
Bfcard 



Uintah School 
District Supef- 
intendent 



Task 



S» hoot 
f ifi.ini.im| 
& SfiviCf. 



USU Board 



UBAVC Board 









Steering < 


Committee 


USU 
Cvniei 


A fed Voc 
Ceniei 


Ch^mb?! 
Commerc** 


Ute Tribe 


Oepi of 
Social 
Seivtces 


Job* 
Service 


U-nUh 

'School 
Otst 


PI A * 


Duchesne 
School 
Otstiicl 


Industry 

n«p 



Forces 



Option* 

>h Ul<Jy 

Program 



sun 

Ht't.oti 

ftwnl/He* 

trnfton 



So** ( m( 
Student 
Nerds 




PubkC 
tnyQ*v»- 
rrv«nl 



Vocational 
£d 4 H.gh 
•f Cd 



FRir 



PERr 




1. 1st meeting of task force chair- 7, 
persons and Steering Committee. 

i 

2. 1st meeting of chairpersons with 
Public Interested In serving on 8. 
task forces - Overview 

3. Task force assesses own level 9. 
of representation, recruits/ 

adds •embers as needed. 

4. Task force assesses own train- 10. 
Ing needs, set up monthly train- 
ing schedule. 11. 



5. Task force members begin review 
of materials/organization of 
work. 

6. Task force gathers 



\j wb. 



c. 
d. 
e. 



Conduct additional research, 
literature review. 
Bring In consul tan ts/tarke 
expert testimony. 
Brainstorm options. 
Visit other communities, 
tonduct Interviews, surveys, 
etc. ' 
Other 



12, 



13. 



14. 



Task forces explore alternatives/ 
prepare criteria for selection 
of viable alternatives. 

Task force prepares preliminary 
report on alternatives. 

.Task force and Steering Com- 
mittee plan Community Forum»~ 
assignments made. 

Community Forum 

Task forces review Input from 
Community Forum, Incorporate 
Into their work. 

Task forces finalize recom- 
mendations for actlon/lst draft 
recommendations for Implementa- 
tion plan. 

Submit final report to assigned 
Steering Committee representative 
or chairman. 

Chairmen and Interested task 
force members present at iyesenta- 
. tion to Local Board of Education. 



ORK FOR TASK FORCES 




A. 1st reporting meeting w1t^ Steering 
Committee - August 

a. Chairman maintains minutes of 
task force meetings, has weekly 
report with Steering Committee 
representative. 

B. 2nd reporting. meeting - September 

C. 3rd reporting meeting - October 

D. 4th reporting meeting - November 
(report on progress and assign- 
ments for community forum) 

E. 5th reporting meeting (rebrleflng 
. community forum) 

✓ 

F. 6th reporting meeting wUh Steering 
Committee (all task force member- 

< ship - Day session on a Saturday) 



\ 

AA. 1st monthly training session 

BB. 2nd monthly training session 

CC. 3rd monthly training session 

00. 4th monthly training session 

EE. 5th monthly training session 

FF. 6th monthly training session 



GO 




/ 



Fir H t 

PERT NETWORK FOR UINTAH BASIN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING PROJECT 



V 



/2 



/5" 



/V 




1. Organize Steering Committee. 
-Select representatives from 

\* appropriate agencies/groups. 

2 "CSC 

2. Gather and analyze data available. 
-Project director to assemble In- 
formation re: oil shale develop- 
went and Impacts on education (as 
experienced in other , rapid-growth 
communities). 

3. Develop goals and objectives for 
planning project: 

4. Make presentation to School Boards, 
enlist Board support, Board/Supt. 
Identifies priorities. * 

5. Recruit/organize task forces. 
* a. Identify chairpersons 

6. Develop Public Awareness Campaign/ 
help in recruiting/publicity 

7. Steering Committee monitors progress 
of task forces. Meets at least month- 
ly, for reporting meeting with task 
force chairpersons. 

8. Task forces assess their membership 
and trailing needs* set up schedule 

. for training workshops (1 evening 
meeting per month). 



9. Task forces begin work on problem 
definition/goal Identification. 

10. - Task forces review daSa already 

gathe/ed, gather additional in- 
formation. 

11. Task forces explore viable alter- 
natives. 

• -Set criteria. 

a. Task forces submit prelimi- 
nary report - define program 
requirements. 

12. Steering Committee/task forces 
sponsor community forum. • > 

13. Steering Committee prepares eval- 
uation of community forum. 

14. Task forces review work and incor- 
porate feedback from community 
forum. 

15. Task forces finalize recommenda- 
tions for actlon/lst draft rec- 
ommendations for Implementation 

* plan. 

16. Task forces submit final report. 

17. StPPHnq Committee compiles final 
report incorporating task forces' 

* work. 



18. Report presented to local Board 
of Education. 

ft. Report presented' to State Board 2 
of Education. & 

20. Report sent to Energy Department. 

21. With Bojrd/Superintendent approval, 
Steering Committee develops im- 
plementation plan for district. 

22. Steering Committee develops mon- 
itoring procedures to evaluate 
implementation of plan. 

23. Board adopts plan. 

24. Plan employed in negotiations with 
industry for mitigation assistance. 

25. Steering Committee disbands/Board 
appoints advisory group to assist 
with Implementation plan/generate - 
support/review next steps In on- 
going planning. 



brotight together, to enhance the planning efforts. As an example, the Chamber 
of Commerce worked with the Chairman of the citizen's task force 'on school 
building utilization in order to bring to Vefnal a -consultant on year-round 
schools. As a" result of. this cooperative effort, the consultant washable to 
meet not only with educators and the task force membership, but was also able 
to explain the year-round program to the membership of the Chamber : of 
Commerce. In addition, the local media were mobilized to inform the public 
about the specifics of the year-round school option. 

While several other examples of ijfrcreased utilization of community 
resources $s a result of this educational planning effort .could be cited, 
^ furthe/ work needs 'to be done on this area. Nevertheless, through the 
experience of working together as a steering. committee and in task forces, 
the 'ground work has been laid for increasing the likelihood of future 

i 

collaborative working relationships among the schools, community groups, 
agencies, and interested citizens. 

Adoption of Systematic Planning Processes : Although ref^rrrte has 
already been made to the PERT network which was developed to monitor project 
progress, it is important to note that a major responsibility of the USOE ' 
staff member working as the project facilitator was 'to assist the steering 
committee and task forces to adopt and follow a systematic approach to 
planning. In doing this, the facilitator spent considerable time working 
with the steering committee membership and the task force chairpersons -to 
assist in developing an orderly prpcess of problem definition, data 
collection, identification of priority needs, exploration and evaluation of 
options and development of recommendations. 
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Although the people ultimately responsible for implementing an orderly 

planning process (the task force chairpersons) were gi verNx^nsi^erable 

latitude in guiding their committees, their work was monitored byUhe USOE 

staff facilitator.' This monitoring was accomplished through monthly reporting 

meetings of the chairpersons, the steering committee, and the facilitator. 

Visits to the task forces during their regularly scheduled meetings were also 

employed to assess firsthand the progress of the committees. 

The USOE facilitator also assisted the task forces in the following data 

gathering efforts: (1) arranging fact-finding trips to other communities, (2) 

arranging conference calls with school district officials inother 

energy-impacted communities which could not be visited, (3) identifying 

content experts within USOE staff and providing staff consulting time, (4) 

developing (in conjunction with the task forces) a community survey which was 

administered to a representative group of Uintah county residents Th* 

' \ 

i 

.survey served to sample community sentiment on a number of educational 
issues, (5) working with other state agencies and industry -to secure the 
latest data -on workforce requirements, school age projections, etc*. , for task 
force use. ♦ 

Beyond these efforts, {he USOE staff facilitator is currently working 
f with the Superintenden^.of the Uintah School District to develop a process 

or implementing the priority recommendations which have resulted from the", 
work of the task forces. ' * 

Capacity Building, at the Local Level' : ' The process of public involvement 
in community based education planning is, simultaneously, a process of 
training 'and capacity-building- at the local level. At the ou-fset of the 
process it was decided that this approach would seek tp address one of the 
greatest misconceptions about planning, which is that "planning" is something 

t 
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to be done by "planners." "Planners/ under this misconception, are defined" 
as individuals who conduct studies and prepare technical treatises-cjoften in— ^ 
language that is rather obscure to those not "in" on the jargon of 
"planners." . . 

A key premise of. community based education planning is that '"planning" 
encompasses a series of tools which can assist in the desigji^of a desjred 
" future. While the chief -planners for society* are, or should be, those 
elected by the people to serve as policy makers--e.g. , school board members, 
city council members, county commissioners, legislators, etc.-- J, ;the people" 
generally should also be seen as planners, paftfcipating in a variety of 
planning processes and activities.. However, a comnton barrier to mobilizing 

t 4 

"the people" to participate in planning processes has to do with the fact 
that, as a rule, the educational system has rarely considered the lay 
citizenry as either interested or capable of getting involved in fact-finding 
and decision-making processes. In following the planning process outlined 
herein, the HSOE staff rejected that kind of thinking, and therefore were 
committed to identifying the skills which project participants already 
possessed and in enhancing those through additional training experiences. 

In actually implementing the commitment to capacity .building* and 
training, tiowever, certain decisions were made which did not* turn out to be 
as productiW^s had been anticipated. For example, the issue arose whether 
or not to require that all task force members undergo specific training in 
planning processes.- Because of' fears that making such a demand woi/d 
alienate some of the lay volunteers, it was decreed to provide training as 
.needed (during the reporting meetings) to the ta s ft force chairpersons and 
altaw them to proceed on the^ir own expertise. As a result, the training 
sessions which had been .identified in the PERT outline were not implemented. 
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To make up for this lack of structured training,^however , the USOE staff 
member serving as project facilitator was available to provide additional 
training and assistance to chairpersons or entire t&sk forces depending upon 
the level of felt need. While some chairpersons and task force groups made 
use of this training resource, fewer did than had been anticipated, yowever*, 
even those task forces which proceeded essentially r, on their own" generally & 
reported that the experience of^having to rely upon their own resources to 
sort and assess information and develop recormendations had been rewarding, 
and had provided them with an Opportunity to practice and refine their 
planning skills. It is nevertheless recommended that future applications of 
this planning model incorporate a more structured training experience for all 
participants. # In assess^ig £he-strengths and weaknesses of the process, it 
was the feeling of several evaluators that the absence of regular, integrated 
training experiences diminished what otherwise would have been opportunities 
to build and strengthen local (lay) planning capabilities. 

While a major goal of the Community Based Education Planning process o's 
to build local planning skills and capabilities, other "spin-off" benefits 
result as well. Participants in the process develop ownership of the issues 

4 

they examine and commitment to the implementation of a program of action to* 
address these issues. School districts then are able to count on community 
members as- allies rather than antagonists. School officials are able to move 
away from "selling" [the community on a bond issue for example, because the 
community doesn't need to be "sold"--they have been a part of the process 
which led to such a decision. All these "spin-off" benefits are also seen as 
capacity-building benefits because they serve to strengthen the 
identification and support which the cormiunity is willing to give to its 
school system. 
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Before this discussion on capacity building is brought to a close, 
however, it is important to note that although a coipunity based approach to 
planning seeks to support and strengthen lay capabilities, this approach does 
not reject the contributions which can be made by professional planners. 
Those with jototitles of "planner" should be able to contribute specialized 
assistance to the process, acting as facilitators, furnishing needed 
information, or providing technical assistance. Jointfy, policy makers, 
their staffs, and the people they work fo»i;-the community- -can take effective 
steps in taking charge of the future and creating the quality of life they 
all desire. 

* * 
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SECTION 5 
Krl2 IMPACTS AND PROPOSED ACTION 



This 'section summarizes the principal impacts upon the K-12 educational 

system which ..could be expected as a result of oil shale development' in the 

Uintah Basin.. As was mentioned ij'an earlier section of this document, the 

focus site of this impact is expected to be Uintah County, Utah, and thus the 

bulk of the discussion will address the educational neeas in that county. 

Nevertheless, some discussion of current and projected conditions in the two 

t . • 

other school districts in the area is included below: 

DAGGETT SCHOOL DISTRICT ' - 

According to population projections developed by the SPCO, the Daggett 
County School District should not be faced with an increase a's a result of 
oil shale development (see Table 6). The figures given in that table under a 
"baseline" scenario are identical to the school enrollment projections for ' 
the "medium" and "high""ofl shale development scenarios in the. Basin/ 



TABLE 6 - V 

School Age Population Distribution^asel i ne Scenario* 
(APA Planning and Research and SPCO Projections) 
DAGGETT COUNTY , 



Year 
T58T 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



Combined Elementary 
Enrollment 

m r 

129 
135 
141 
134 

. ' 137 
139 
143 
145 



High School 
76 '■ 
74 
74 
74 
76 
78 
8C 
81 
83. 



"barne figures apply for baseline + Medium and Baseline + Hiqh Oil Shale 
Scenarios 3 
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^£ Using the SPCO - developed student .enrollment' projections, it is evident 
^ / that buil ding* capacity will adequately meet jp'rojfc ted growth, and that 
i whatever growtfi occurs wfll no£ likely be attributable to oil shale 
development (see Table 7). • , „ ' 



TABLE 7 



. Projected Student Enrollments* vs. 'Building Capacity 
* * Using SPCO School' Age Projections 

Daggett County 



* Projectioo Capacity 



Year 



Cooibi ned 
Elementary 

High School 



1981-82 1982-83 : 1981-84 / 1984-85 1985-85 
■ — ? — — ■ 



-350 
200 



124 



76 ' 



129 
74 



135 
74 



141 

74 



134 
76 



Because df some minor Hi screpancies between tlTe SPCO projections and 
actual enrollment data, school age projections developed by^USOE which 
incorporate data on actual , .current enrollments were also used to examine 
existing building capacity vis a' vis exp'e^terf demand. Table 8* summarizes 
these data through the 1985-86 school y&ar. As can be observed ^ Daggett is 
operating well below building capacity in yi its_bjJi>dings., and projected 
growth can be^ adequately accommbdated throug^he foreseeable future. 



r 



Or, 
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TABLE 8 



Projected Student Enrollments vs. , Building Capacity 
Daggett School District • • 



\ 



School 



* .Enrollment Projections - 
(actual) 4 

j 1981-82 198?-83 1983-84' 1984-85 1985-86 Capacity 
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Flaming Gorge 
Elementary . 



Manila Elementary * - 76 



46 
79 



46 

78* 



47 
79 



51 

87 



175 
175 



^ComtTned Elementary 
Enrollments 120 



125 



124 



• 126 



138 



325 



High School 

Manila High ' 72 



' 84 



.95 



103 



113 



200 



Total 



209 



219 



229 



251 



550 



Combined * , 

• Enrollments 192 

. ^Elementary and High School) 
' *Source - US0E 

"^^fXs/mmarize, the Daggett County School District -does not appear to face 
any appreciable impacts as a result 'of .oil shale development. While, neither 
the SPC0 nor the US0E figures reflect possible school enrollment growth .as a 
result of conventional oil and natural- gas development activity on the . 
Wyoming sjde of the border, the school district could still accommodate a • 
doubling of school "enrollments without taxing building capacity to the 



, . .o 
limit. 



,<3 



DUCHESNE SCHOOL DISTRICT . * • 

y 

School Projections and Related Building and F.inancinq Plans : According 
t to school enrollment projections developed by the SPC0, Duchesne School 
District can expect 'considerable variance in terms of energy-related 
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enrollment impacts on schools serving eastern and western Duchesne County. 

Eastern Duchesne, and particularly the schools serving Roosevelt City, sjiould 

experience moderate energy-development impacts. These impacts amount to the. 

needed addition of one large elementary school, a small junior high school, * 
- * 21 

and part of one high school. It is important, to keep jji mind, however, % 

v that these impacts are abov^and beyond demand for school facilities 

resulting from ^ttfidard growtj/ patterns in the district. One additional 

consideration may serve to aggravate the demand^for a new high school in the 

Roosevelt area. .Currently, Union High School (serving the Roosevelt area) 

also serves- high school' students from Western Uintah County. -According to 

Superintendent Caldwell of the Duchesne School District, the Uintah School 

District would like to send its 9th graders'to "Union High School in* order to 

. ease 'enrollment pressures at West Junior High (in Uintah. County). If those 

9th graders *$re transferred to Union, the Duchesne District will also send 

its 9th graders in the Rossevelt area to Union Hf gh School, thus requiring 

the addition of at least 10 new classrooms plus additional gym and other 

facilities. Approximate cost of these additions would be $4,- 5 nillion. The ^ 

» 

two school dis^icts are still negotiating on this issue so no definite ^ 
action plan can be reconftnended at this time. 

\ 

Energy-related school age impacts in western Duchesne County are 
projected to be ljght, and concentrated in the first few years of 
development. As .a result, any enrol iffcfct expansion in the Duchesne City 
schools (because of ei|prgy impacts) could' be accommodated through portable 
Classrooms once building pap^city is Exceeded.' Tables 9 and 10 suismarize the, 
data on'projected impacts to schools in eastern Duchesne (Roosevelt) and 
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, Construction project by APA planning and' research , 1981^* 
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Table 9 

DUCHESNE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
MEDIUM" DEVELOPMENT SCENARIO - COM8INED CONSTRUCTION & OPERATIONS 
SCHOOL AGE 'IMPACTS 8Y SELECTED YEARS-SCHOOLS IN DUCHESNE AND ROOSEVELT 



\ 


1983 




1985 


T 


« 1987 




1989 




1991 




1993 


School Age 
Breakdown 


Dtrchesne 
City Schools 


Roosevelt , 
City: Schools 


Duchesne Roosevelt 


Duchesne Roosevelt 


Duchesne Roosevelt 


Duchesne Roosevelt 


Duchesne Roosevelt 


Eletwntary 


* * 

86 


249 


93 


. 329 


11 


424 


12 


515 


'14 


S45 


20 664 


Junior High 


• 38 


110 


'45 


153 


4 


149 


4 • 


183 


6 


204 


7\ 211 


High School 


34 ' 


97* 


37 


'l34* 


5 


175 


4 


172 


4 


166 


> 5 187 




SOURCE: SPCO - 


UPEO Model 
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Table 10 

DUCHESNE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
"HIGH- DEVELOPflEN-T SCJEAAR 10- -COM8 1 NED CONSTRUCITON & OPERATIONS 
^SCHOOL AGE IMPACTS- 3Y SELECTED YEARS— SCHOOLS IN DUCHESNE AND ROOSEVELT 



School Age 
8reakdown 



1983-1986 
Duchesne 



1987 



1989 



1991 



1993 



Roosevelt Duchesne Roosevelt Duchesne Roosevelt Duchesne Roosevelt Duchesne Roosevelt 



Elementary 


Same as medium 
1 Scenario figures 


11 


417 " 


12 


510 

\ 


15 


641 , 


20 

* 


673 


Junior High 

s 


- Same as medium 
Scenario figures 


4 


157 


4 


180 


6 ' 


237 

s 


7 


244 

? 


High 'School 


Same as medlgm 
' Scenario figures 


4 5 


P 


4', 


» ** 
172 , • 

\ 


5 


193 


5 


200 
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western Duchesne (Duchesne City) County under "medium 11 and "high" development 
conditions," 

Costs associated with these projected school age impacts include capital 

outlays for buildings (see Table 11), maintenance and operation ctfsts (see 

Table 12) and transportation costs (between 13 and 15 — 84 passenger buses 

at an approximate cost of $48-50 thousand per bus). Thes,e projected 

transportation costs are in addition to ^standard bus~purchases to cover 

, baseline growth and replacement (the USOE recommends replacement of school 

buses 'over 10 years old), - Xx 

22 

According to Superintendent CaTdwell, the district has a current 

bonding capacity of $24.5 million. The*, district, however, has no plans to 

s 

bond for additional facilities. The present building program for the 
district includes -completion of a K-12 school in Tabiona, currently under 
construction and due "op -line" by December , -1 982^ In addition,* tbexnstrict 
is planning the construction of a^ 20-station elementary school in Reosevelt, 
with a projected completion date of Fal^T, 1984. The district owns several 
parcels of land near Roosevelt which it is trying to trade for, suitable land 
(in town) to accommodate the new elementary school. The third building, 
priority for the district has jto di with additions to Union High School (as a 
result of the Issue' presented earlier). None of these capital outlays are 
planned tp be met through additional bonding* The district, however, is 
awaiting a determination of the availability of the oii'Shale lease royalties 
(for tracts Ua and Ub) to submit a grant request to help fund some of these* 

4 

capital expenditures. 
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Personal communications, April 7, 1982 « » 



* Table 11 
DUCHESNE SCHOOL DISTRICT ' 
ESTIMATED SCHOOL CONSTRUCTIOIJ^EEDS, 1981-1995 



Elementary 



1995, beyond 
1980 Estlwted 
Capacity , 
(No. Students) 



Additional 
Aeoulred 



jasejlnt 



S18 



Impact 



618- 

795 



ToUl 



1,136- 

1,313 



Baseline 



S91 



Junior High 
* Energy 



Impact 

/ 

2S- 
96 



ToUi 



619- 
687 



Senior High 



Baseline Impact To til 



Cstltttrt 

Construction 

i — * Dollars) 



2* 



^,403,000 $4,417,000 $3,546,000 
2,362,000 3,625,000 5,987,000 4,07*^00 



331 



0-1 



61- 392- 
122 453 



0-1 



Baseline 



1,440 



2-3 



ToUl -All Spade Leve ls 
Energy 



Impact 



707- 
1,013 



1-2 



* ToUl 



2,147- 
2,4*3 



3*4 



■as ssw iss ass-iss *ss ssas "Asa 



/ 



1 * ^ * * 

ftased on approximately 550 students per elementary school; 600-1200 per Junior high; 700-1200 per senior high school. 

Z * 

student* co " $truct1ofl ind w l u1 P i * nt costs * docs not Include land or financing costs. Based on 1980 cost per square foot, average square footage 

* * ^* . 

SOURCE: APA Planning and Research, as derived fro* UPED sdhool age population projections and Uintah and Duchesne School District cost assumptions 
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Table 12 

ESTIMATED SCHOOL OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE COSTS* 
(Thousands of Dollars) 





Duchesne School 


District 




4 




'Year 


Basel me** 


Impact 


1 QR 1* 
1 ;o I 




• 

$ 386 ' 


1982 


7,275 


755 




7 /Tc "7 i 

7,467 


/ 1,211 


1984 


7,733 


< 1,416 


1 QQ K 


8,408 p - 


1,339 


lyob 


8,782 


• 975 


1987 


9,149 


930 


1 QQ Q 


— 


1,016 


9,419 


1,066 






1,234 


i no n 

1989 


9,725 


780 






-1,159 


10,237 


533 


** 

1991 




1 066 


10,422 


734 






1,475 






833- 
l,41lf 


1993 


10,532 


* 970 


* * 




1,401 


1994 


10,466 


1,364 






1,848 


1995 


10,498 


1,317 






1,887 


TOTAL «* 




$14,609 




$137,766 


$18,579 



\ 

*A11 Figures are 1980 dollars 



Total 



$ 7,519 
. 8,030 
8,678 
9,149; 
9,747' 
9,757 
1©S,079 
10,165 
10,485 
10,643 
10,505 
10,884 
10-,770 
11,303 
11,156 
H-,897 
11,353 
11,931 
11,502 
11,933 
11,830 
42,314 
11,815 
12,385 

$152,375 
$156,345 

. ( 



**Includes 0 & M costs associated with both current enrollment and future 
basel ine growth * 

SOURCE: APA Planning and Research, derived from information furnished by 

the Utah State Planning Coordinators Office, and Uintah and Duchesne 
School Districts 
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UINTAH SCHOOL DISTRICT 

School Projections and Related Building and Financing Plans : - According y 
to the school enrollments projections developed by the SPC0 ; the Uintah / 
County School District will be the most severly impacted district / 
in the Basin Area as a result of oil shal^e development. Nevertheless, then/ 
is significant variance in the degree of impact between eastern and Western 
Uintah County, with the greatest amount of <^owth in the Vernal-Ashley Valley 
area of eastern Uintah County (see Tables 13 and 14). 

District wide projections far building construction developed by APA 
Planning and Research indicate that the impacts of oil shale development 
would result in the need for six to eight new elementary schools, one junior 
high school, and approximately one senior high school. These projected 
impacts do not include baseline growth which would escalate requirements a^ 
follows: eight to nine elementary schools; two to four, junior high schools; 
and one to two senior high schools. Additionally these projections do not 
take into account the possibility of a district shift towards a school 
configuration which would include a middle school concept. Under 
consideration by district officials is the proposal to shift the elementary 
school composition to a K-5 program, the addition of a middle school for 6th 
and 7tti graders, junior high school for 8th and 9th graders and high school 

for grades 10-12. While there are sound educational and developmental 41 

> 

reasons to justify such a shift, it would increase the capital expenditures 
for separate middle school' facilities. On the other hand, such expenditures 
may be offset by increased capacity at- the elementary and junior high levels 
as a result of the removal of 6th and 7th graders into separate facilities. 

While the impacts of oil shale development on western Uintah County are 
not expected to be 'major, they will contribute towards a further aggravation 



School Age 
Breakdown 



* Table 13 

UINTAH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
• -MEDIUM" DEVELOPMENT SCENARIO - COMBiNCO CONSTRUCTION & OPERATIONS 
SCHOOL AGE IMPACTS 8Y SELECTED* YEARS—EASTERN AND WESTERN UINTAH COUNTY 



, * 1983 
Eastern UintaTT 

Ashley 

Valley 



1985 1987 
Western Uintah Eastern Western Eastern Western 
Uintah- Ashley Uintah- Ashley Uintah- 
Ouray Va 1 ley Ouray V*l ley - Ouray 



1989 

Eastern Western 
•Ashley Uintah- 
Valley Ouray 



* 

1991 1993 
Eastern Western Eastern Western 
Ashley Uintahr_--Ashley Ulntah- 
Yalley Ouray' Valley Ouray 



Elementary 


688 




43 


1005 


47 


1813 


86 


2370 


102 


1967 


98 


2441 


119 


Junior High 

r 


301 




19 

* 


458 


->22 


632 


32 


843 


37 


742 


37 


877 


43 


High SchooT , 


1256 




17 


420 


19 


4 748 


36 


800 


34 


611 


30 


715 


, 35 



SOURCE: SPCO-r UPED Model 
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UINTAH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
*HIGH*-i)€Vat)PMENT SCENARIO--C0MBINED CONSTRUCTION S OPERATIONS 
SCHOOL AGE IMPACTS BY SELECTED YEARSr-EASTERN AND WESTERN UINTAH COUNTY 







1987 




1989 


1991 




1993 


School Age 




Ashley 


Uintah- 


Ashley 


Uintah- 


Ashley 


Uintah- 


Ashley 


Uintah- 


Breakdown 




Valley 


Ouray 


Valley 


Ouray 


Valley 


Ouray 


Valley 


Ouray 


Elementary 




1934 


85 


2916 


101 


2708 


107 


2871 


118 . 


Junior High 




731 ^ 


32 


1037 


36 


1010 


40 


1042 


44 


High School 




794 


36 


* 989 

* 


32 


828 


\ 33 


858 


35 



of current overcrowded conditions in the schools on the west side. Some of 
that overcrowding at the elementary level should be reduced as a result oT 
the new 18 station elementary school (capacity 600) currently being built in 
^th£_laPoiht area (western Uintah County) with a completion date of December, 
1983. This school, along with a comparable one also under construction in 
the Naples-Davis section of Ashley Valley, should create some relief at the 
elementary level through 1984-85 which point provision for additional 
elementary school facilities will need to be made. 

No bonding was required to finance the LaPoint and Davis elementary 
schools.- Construction and outfitting costs were al located from S3 million 
in prepaid taxes from Deseret Generation and Transnission , and approximately 
52.5 million from the districts' anticipated revenues for capital- 
expenditures. Construction of these two elementary schools, however, has 
encumbered the district capital funds' for buildings for the next three years. 

Critical building shortages also exist at the secondary level in Uintah 

i 

County. For example capacity of the Vernal Junior High School is 874, while 
the building currently houses 1,00*3 students. Capacity at West Junior High 
is 234 with current enrollment at 300. Uintah High School has a capacity of 
747, while currently housMng 825. 23 

In order to meet the demand at. the secondary Ipvel through 1990, the 
district has r^uesttd ST6.5 nrilWon from th,e Cowniftity Impact Board to* cover, 
the costs of building atrd outfitt/ng a new 1500 student &jgh school.'- These - 

\ * 

fflfids presumably would come from the -oil shale lease royalties paid by White 
River Shale Project. In'their proposal to the Community Impact Board, if*6 
new high school could be underwritten as a result of a mitigation grant, the 



23 « -n 



'Capacity and enrollment figures provided by Dr. Robert Vincent, planner for 
Uintah School District, in private communication, April 16, 1982. 



district would then utilize the existing high school as a junior'high (for 
grades 8-9) and Vernal 'Junior High School would become a middle school 
(grades 6-7) v * 

The districf currently has no bonding indebtedness, with an allowable 
bonding capacity of $21, 186,880. While the district is preparing to submit a 
new bonding proposal to' the voters in Fall, 1982, none K)f those funds would 
be allocated to the proposed high school. Current building priorities, 
therefore, are as follows: 

First , a new- 1500 student high school in the Ashley Valley area to be 
financed through impact mitigation grants. Second , elementary schools in 
Ashle> and Jensen. Third , an additional middle school in Ashley or Naples. 
These latter two priorities are projected to be financed through bonding and 
other mechanisms (such as additional mitigation grants from industry). 

Costs associated with these projected school age impacts include capital 

\ * 

outlays for buildings (see Table 15), maintenance and operation cos'ts {see * 

Table 16), and transportation costs (approximately 35-40, 84 passenger buses 
at a cost of $50 thousand per bus).. These projected transportation costs do 
not include standard bus purchases to cover baseliiie growth and standard blis 
replacement. , ' - 

Results of the Community Based Education Planning Project : The planning 
process adopted in Uintah county has already been described^in an earlier 
section. Ihts,- section now summarized the- ar^as of research and the 
recommendations resulting from the work of the six task forces organized 'by 
the steering committee under the leadership of the Uintah School Board and 
Superintendent Phillip Ellis. The Community Based Education Planning Project 
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Source: Dr. Robert Vincent, Uintah School District Planner, Private 
communication, April 16, 1982. 
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Table 15 

A •■ . UINTAH* SCHOOL DISTRICT A 
. ESTIMATED SCHOOL. CONSTRUCTION NEEDS/T981-19S5 



Growth by 
1995, beyond 
1980 Estimated 
Capacity 
(Ho. Students) 



P Add1t1onal- 
Buildings 
* * Required 

a «* fjtfMtetft 
s Construction 
CostM!980) 
'Dollars) 



Elementary 

Energy 



gaselfng • Impact 

736-,/ 3623- 
4 ^ V 4152 

i-2 . 7-a 



Total 
4359. 

.8.9 



$*,862,00&' $1*^,000 $16,94fe,(X 



$3,356,000 $l3?*3,000 $22,289,000 



'rt 






Junior Hfqh 






Senior High 


Total 


-All (rtde Leveh - 


Basel tne . 


Energy 
Impact 


Total 


Baseline 


Energy 
Upact 


Total. 


* Baseline 
% 


Energy 
Impact 

* % 


ToUl 


636 


# 1406. 
1610 

* 


2246 


♦ 375 


1126. 
1307 , 


4501- 
1682 


1747 ' 


6155- 
7069 


7f02* 

8816 


' 1 


1-3 * 


2-4 


0-1 


1-2 

• 




2-4 

*** 

/ 


8-13 


11-15 


'$3,816^000 
$4,388,000,* 


* 

$8,436,000 $12,2521000 
$U,J09,000 $15,497,000 


* 

$3,262,000 
3,690,000 

v. * 


$9*796,000 $13,058,000 
12,864,000 • 16,551,000 


• 

$9,940,000 $32,318,000 
11,4^4,0^ 42,903,000 


$42,258,000 
54,337,00) 

• 


" *^ i 

•> 




' * * 
• 


1 


i 




• • 







*Based on approximately 550 students -per, elementary school; eOO-ttOb per Junior h*1ght*l00-l206 'pe r senior high school* . , 
Includes construction ayid equipment Costs; does not Include lafid or financing- costs. Based on 1980 cost per square foot, average square footage per 

- * — * — * * * * " s 



\ -sjtudwt 



j SOURCE: APA.Plannlng and Research, as derived from UPfr) srtool age Population projection,? and. Uintah and Ouchesne School District cost assumptions.- 
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Table* 16 * 



ESTIMATED SCHOOL , OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE COSTS* 
{Thousands' of Dollars) ' , 

Uintah School Disrict* 



Year 



Baseline* 



Impact , 



V 



1 



Total _ 



1981 
1982 
1983 

-4985 
— 1986 
9 1987 • 

"* ~?988 

' ' 1589 

4990 

.*199 4 1 

• * 1992 t 

199.3 

-1994 

1995 



TOTAL 



$ ,*#31 

. 8,228" 
.8,491 
«8 ,876 
*$,05G 
9\ 42 5 
9,819 

~~10~152 
10r,i4'r 
10,374 

( 10,517 
10,594 
10,603 
10', 551- 

• 10/271 ' 

^145 ,429. 



- " 266 ■ 
989 ~ 

2,132 

2,706 
.3,35*9 . 

4,817 

5,982 

,6,2QZ i 

7.78Z- ' 

8,280 

7,556 

8,644 ■ 

6,730 

tf,040 

6,528 



"8,181 

7,742. 

8,748 

8,557 

9'j.69? 

.9", 40 5 & 
10,802 ■ 




'$81,446 
$91,033 



8,297 
9,217 
-10,629 
11,582 
12,409 
14,242 , 
15,801 

. li.,026 

17,939 
18,432 
18/007 
19,085 
17,104 

ir,i70- 

17,045 

17,045. 

17,474 • 
* 18,775 

18,345 

■19,351 

19,108 

20,243 
■ 19,676 

21,073 

$226,875 
$236,462 



*A1 1 Figures are 1980 dollars * 

* - * * 

**InCludes 0 & M costs associated with both current enrollment and future 
« baseline growth' •' 

" * ' 

SOURCE: APA Planning and Research, derived from information furnished by** 
the Utah State Planning Coordinators "Office and Uintah arrd Duchesne, 
^School -Districts ' . 
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involved the direct participation of nearly 100. communVtysnembersj i-ri task 
forces, committees, etc. over -an eight month period. In addition, another 

.400 community membeVs provided input to the process\by answering written , ' 
questionnaires, participating in telephone 'l\£rveys , etc. 

•_. Finally, over 500 people attended hearings \nd board-organized "work 1 
meetings" to examine the top 5 priority recommendations from each task "force. ^ 
When one considers that Uintah County has a current population of 22,100 ^ 
residents, (1981 figure from SfCO) the 1,000 county residents who directly 
participated in the process represents involvement of nearly 5% of the 

..." \ * , * 

courvty's population. In addition to # this figure, .^t is conservatively 
. estimated that* hundreds of other *coun^residents were informed about the 
^process through direct mail-cuts, and through the local media (radio and 

newspapers). ^ 

The membership of the task forces (arid the steering committee) included 
people from a wide^ spectrum of the community posse ssor .a variety of 
educational and^ork experience, social and cultural diversity and 
geographic representation. Collectively,, the' work 'of these task'forces 
represent thousands of, man hours dedicated to (1) ass-essinq current district 
sending in a number off areas', (2) defining desirable educational futures' for. 
^intah county residents. in 1-ight of the problems and opportunities resulting 
from* energy-^el^ted growth, and < v 3)devel oping recommendations to make those 
desiraole educational futures a reali' 

The^fol lowing are brief descriptions?* the aeeas of responsibility 
assigned to each task force along wit^ the-major recommendations. whi^H, 
• resulted from their work;. Some modifications and refinements we're made Xo 
'those recommendations during'the B6ard-s,ponSored work meetings involving task 
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force members, principals, teachers , V PTA council presidents, and 
representatives of other interested groups. These modifications or additions 
have also been incW3edNn the "list of recommendations by task force area. *' 
Those recommendations marked wjth asterisks represent the top priorities 
identified -as a result of the work meetings and public hearings; and were ' * 
officially adopted by the Uintah Board of Education, in March, *1982 . 
• Task' Force on School Financing : 

In general, problems associated with rap-id growth will not be solve'd 

satisfactorily without adequate finances. As - a result, this task force was 
i ' • • • 

esked»to assess the ecjcationaf costs associated with rapid growth and rake 
recommerd^n'ons for financing the* requirements for buildings, personnel, 
materials, arc other needs.. This comrittee. was asked to review and make 
recommendations on tne following areas: (I-,) bonding, (2) votecMeeway, (5) 
prepayment of taxes ty^irdustr", (&) grants and gifts! * 
Recomme^da.tions nade 1/ the Task Force cn -Finance 

. Energy corbanes . freed to increase funding levels t6 nitigate the-* 1 

effects ef. rapid growth resulting fron "their developments, 
2. The scncX" district ™Q ene^jr, companies need to have regular contacts 

to e.scnange irforaatic?r.ar:d data concerning the numbers of industry 

persons era their dependents which may be moving i'n or out of the 

district.' , ' "j 

*3. . The district rpeds to set, & a top priority, the development of funding" 

« * » « 

• 9 fcrpulas which will accurately represent the direct and indirect costs \ 
" • *» 

v. 

„ attributes to each industna i ^development/ These funding formulas, need 
,to serie as t^e'tasis for neanriation *yth industry for costs associated 
with maintenance and o^era^ior, as well' as building construction. 



' My 



*4. A voted leeway sltould be undertaken to provide funds for maintenan.ee and 
operation costs of the district (e.g. , -salaries , materials and supplies;' 

* * 

utilities, etc. ), 

* 

*5. A bond election should be undertaken to provide needed capital expenses 
u . * \ 

"\ e (e.g., buildings, buses, etc.). 

*6.^ The district should prepare grant proposals to the Community Impact 

Board, Industry, and/or other sources to use oil shal^ lease money arrd 

royalties to help fund the construction and operation of new -school s . ' 

7. Since a portion of industry's financial assistance *t0 the district is in 
the form of prepaid tatfes, funding formulas need to consider and 
compensate for tfje impac^of reduced tax revenues j'n future years, 

8. 'School district funding needs-she^ld be included in 'an overall community" 

planning process involving other governmental entities and subdivisions. 

i - 

Task Force on Utilization of Facilities ; * ' 

Probably the most obvious, need when rapid increases in student enrollments 

* occur is tha need for 'classrooms and other educational facilities. This task 
fojrce- was- asked to review alternatives concerning the most efficient use of 
'school facilities consistent with the provision of qual ity- education. 
Included among ttpa alternatives to be considered were: (-1) year-round 
schools, (2) double sessions, ,(3%jti'lization of other community facilities, 
(4) utilization of flexible (modular) buildings, (5) transportation 
requirements, I / ' ' 

Recommendations madg the Task Force on Utilization of Fac ilities 

* *1. The school needs to adopj: (as soon as possible) a year-round school 
• progr^ftr to* reduce' class size and increase building utilization, « 

2. Under a year-roihnd program, different elementary schools would handle * 
i \ • different grades', /te an example*, one elementary school would handle 
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while another handled grades 4-6. This organization would maintain * 
present^ training in subjects and would encourage good peer adjustment. 
*3. It is recommended that if more immediate measures are needed that the 
district implement double sessions for an interim period. - 

4. If double sessions are 'adopted temporarily,' grades K-4 should remain as 

# * 

presently scheduled (these grades should nojt be included in double^ 
.sessions). 

} • 

5. If double*sessions are adopted temporarily I grades 5-6 should be 

• . I * ' - 

scheduled at the Junipr Hfgh School (morning session) with grades 7-8 at 

the Junior High School (afternoon session). 
6.. If double sessions are adopted tempqrarily , grade 9 should move to the 
high* school, w,ith grade 9-10 attending mornings, and grades 11-12 1 
attending afternoons. 
*7. Jhe district s'hould adopt a standaiNtf^SHJasic design for §11 new school 
budding construction to. maximize efficiencies in building construction 
and maintenance. m ■ 

8. New buildings* need to be constructed in suph a way that they can be 
"added on" with 'a minimum of additional cost or inconvenience, - 

*9. All new, construction needs -to be evaluated for energy efficiency - 

i *■ « 

.including possible- use of soTar capabilities'in heating and. cooling. 
MO. The •district should investigate thfe'po^ential Advantages and • fi 
disadvantages in using private carriers to handle district busing, 
ll A Student participation in interscholastic events should be scheduled >so • 
, as to permit the consol i'dation of transportation requests. 
Task Force on Curriculum: ■ 4 , 

In areas^with rapid growth and high turnover, the educational system 

* , *v , <► 

needs to quick ly assess the educational level of the incoming students in 



4 

or3er to provide a meaningful learning experience for the student. 
Additionally, the kind and quality of educational curriculum already in,,place 
needs to be assessed to 'determine if it is really meeting student needs 

^ This task force was asked to fill two major functions: '(a) an 
evaluation of option;; for handling potential curriculum problems as the 
district faced rapid growth, and (b) an assessment "of the direction which the 

, district should take'm the area of -curriculum in the next"8-10 years. ' Among 
the specific areas assigned to- this committee to review were* ( 1 ^computer 
assisted instruction (2) individualized education plans, (3) performance 
based instruction, (4) coordination with other educational agencies; (5) 

vocational programs^ (6). commu.iu.ty-xasource^ to enrich -curriculum. - -~ ■ 

Recommendations made by the Task Force on Curriculum : ^ * 
.1. Each new student needs to be pre^assessed iV every subject within the ' . 
first week of entering the public school system ' -f:.V ; 

2. Placement of students should b.cLiiteed upon -their performance orr-tbe- 
pre-assesesment # weastfre. 

4 I 

3. The* provision of special services (such'as special, education, programs 
for the gifted, bilingual education, etc.) will need to be substantially 
.increased to meet the increasing denf nds- of. the new "move-ins."- 

4 

*4. A yearly ad hoc committee on curriculum including representation *by the 
- -'public needs to be organized by the district to provide input on ■ 

curriculum changes (e.g.,- time changes, subject nia|'ter gwges, textbook 
/ - adoption, etc. ) '• * ' \ ' ' 

• : , I ■ ' 

5. If the district adopts year round school ing , .double! sessions*, or soma 
-■-other 'non-traditicjnal approach, a committee invoiyinjg"7epresentatives of 
• the public* will need to be organized to set, curriculum priorities. 



*6, Subject matter needs to be™rrelated in all schools and at all qrade 
levels. As: an exampVe, the same reading program ought to be used in all 
schools and all grade levels. 

7. The juntor high school needs to offer more vocational courses. 

8. The juR4or high school needs to offer more academic courses. 

> 

9. The school district needs to hire qual if ied 'school counselors so that, 

v 1 at a minimum^ the state recommended mirvimum of 1 counselor for each 300 
students is maintained district-wide , * ' , 

*10. The district needs to involve all teachers in a regular in-service 
program to l ncrease thei r understanding and ski'lls in dealing with 
special problems" create <Tby rapTcTgrowth . 

a 

11. The senior h/igh school geeds to offer more vocational courses, 

12. The senior high school needs to offer more academic courses, - - 
*13, If the District Board decides to stay with a 9-month -school program, 

remedial summer school programs should be set up to allow students, to 
\ "catch up" with gre'de-lgyel work,- 

*14. The school district needs to implement special course offerings for 

* . * 

gifted students. 1 
*15, Implement district-wide the "Fourth R" program, / 
'*16, Maintain and increase academic expectations. 

Task Force on .Special Student Needs : x * ' * ' 

This committee was asked to^ identify toncerns effecting' students who&e 
needs ma s y not be met by the regular school experience. Rapid growth can have 



25 " ' 

- The "Fourth R" Program is a discipline program developed by the 

°Modesto School system, (Modesto, CA). The "R" stands for 

"Responsibility" and it consists of a highly structured program of 

student conduct codes, sanctions, and remediation procedures for * 

students who behave inappropriately. 

is ' 



-a particular and often detrimental impact on these students. Ten areas were . 
identified for work by this task force. They were'': (1) special education, 
(2) physically handicapped, (3) students with severe behavioral problems, (4) 
^dropouts, (5)' special problems Qf transient .students,' (6) drug' and alcohol 
abuse problems, (7) unwed mothers," (8) child abuse and neglect, (9) programs 
for the gifted and talented, (10) provisibn of services to Ute Tribe members. 
Recommendations made by the Task Force on Special Student Needs • 
I- The -district needs to assess the legal requirements of confidentiality 
in making teachers aware of information concerning handicapped students. 

2. The studentbddy of the district should receive special training designed 
to build awareness of, and tolerance for limitations faced by 
handicapped students. 

3. The' physical accessibility of all school facilities need to be reviewed 
to injure compliance with federal law. * * 

£. .Students identified as having severe behavioral p rob 1 ems 'nee? to be . 

^^ced in more structured classrcows„ with lower; teacher/studenl ratios 

until the problem behavior can be remedied. . U 
*5.' r Additional school counselors/social workers are needed tc provide family 

counseling "and individual group therapy, to students demonstrating severe 

behayioral problems.* 
*6. Extensive in-service training needs to be provided to school .personnel 

in the following areas: . 

a. Limitations of students with physical handicaps 
-b. Handling behavior problems in the classrpem 

c. Handling stresses in the classroom { * * 



7. The •s'chool district needs to continue their support and hi?ing of new 
aides and teaching staff to maintain reasonable student/teacher ratki 
among special education students. 

8. -The district need^ to increase the pay for aides who v .must be especially % * 
'vtraihe'd to work effectively at the Learning Center. / % 

9. The district needs to increase support staff for tire Learning Center 
(e.g. , nurse, speech therapist , occupational tKerapist , 'social wofker.)., 

10. Counselors must be available in all schools, especially the junior and 

• / high school, on a regular full-time t basis. Their main purpose would 
» ****** 

* to assist the student, his/her family and the teachers in maintaining 

* - aceepta'b/le per/ormaoce in the schdol . 

P • 
, 11.^ The district needs to- allocate resources in a way that helps limit class 

size so that teachers and .materials -are available to students. Large * 

classes affect the special needs student probably more than any other 

factor because the student gets lost either academically or socially. 

*12. The district needs to ^jmpl ement' the use of "Explorations in Living" in . 

the^high school . This is. a program that helps: students learn social * 

ski 1 Is ^necessary to m&ke responsible and mature decisicyis 'when they are 

livi/ig independently. 1 •■ %v v \ I 

13. The district needs to'continue to support .and gxp'and vocational classes 
•offered at the-high schpol.* * ^ ;* , 

I 

14. It is" recommended that a vocational -training center. "be included in the 

*< 

proposed new high school. * . \ 

^5. Transportation must be provided from Bjntah High to the area vocational 
• * qenter in Roosevelt. Without transportation access, this valuable 

resource is Timited to high school students who 'can provide their own 
r transportation-. 1 



*16. The- district needs to continue to support and expand the alternative ' 
** \** '* . ^ 

high school and other programs as ^iable resources for students who' are 

• unable or unmotivated to have success in the regular school program. 

if/ The district needs to work cooperatively with locVU 'businesses to 

* / ■ 

promote, encourage/ and expand work release programs at the high school 



• level , - 

18 • The current resource programs need continuing support and expansion as 

d 

the number of students increase who need individualized instruction. 

19. The district needs to encourage early graduation for motivated students 
by providing flexibility in the application of graduation requirements. 

20. A task fofce from the community- n^ds to be organized to study the - 
problem of drop-outs and design a program of prevention and .early 
detection of potential drop-outs in the school district. 

21. Appropriate staff support needs to be provided tp free secretarial .and . 

* * m + — — - ~ 

counselor time/for requesting SQhdoV records from other Jireas *of the 
country, evaluating them, and schedul irV appropriate classes for 

• 4 1 ' 

incoming students. „ 

22. 'The school district should plan activities Yor the school and the 

s . • ' / 

•-classroom to help ^integrate new students into the school district and 

» • r 

the Uintah Basin*: 

% 

>23« "A yearly educational p rag ram should be presented 'to ^11 school personnel 
by Social Services on the indicators of child abuse, chil.d neglect end* 
sexual abuse. % , 

24. Loc^l PTA's should work with Social Services to present pro-ams to the 
parents on child abuse; neglect, an^sexual abuse. Once approved, these 
programs can then be presented to students, especially in the elementary 
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schools. The focus of these programs would be prevention and would help 

identify resources "that can help the children if they find themselves in 

an abusive s Una t ion. • 

25. Parenting classes must be provided on a regular' basis . These can be 

« * 
offered through the individual schools, the local PTA's, the Division of 

Mental Health or the conmunify- education program. 

Human development* courses need to be offered beginning in -the junior 

high. This class should be offered in classes separating boys and girls 

(like a PE class) where there, is good rapport with the teacher so that 

# 

open discussion can occur and questions can be answered. 

lasses on life skills (such as communication skills, values clarifi- 
cation, etc.) need to be included in an expanded curriculum. for the 
Young Mother's program. 

Increased leisure activities for the youth in the Basin must be planned 
and developed. 

Volunteers are needed in many areas of the schoo^, but time, energy and 
good organization by effective leaders is required first. -The school 
district and PTA need to provide leadership in expanding the core of 
volunteers . 

The use of programs such as "Welcome Wagon" is encouraged. These 
programs are ideal for publicizing local and state resources for new * 
community members. 
31. A coalition of community resources including the schools, Social 

Services, the police, Juvenile Court, local governments and businesses 
need to be ^involved in the development and expansion of preventive 
programs for community problems (such as child a£yse, delinquency, etc.)' 



28. 
29. 

30/ 
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32. The district needs to organize Community groups to study and suggest 

programs to prevent problems impacting education. 
Task Force on Recruitment and Retention of Quality Staff: 

Obtaining and retaining quaiity educational staff has been fWhd to be a 
major problem in other communities which have faced rapj'd growth. As a 
result, this task force was asked to examine and recommend alternatives for 
insuring that the school district is "able to recruit and retain quality - 
staff. Included for consideration- in this assignment ye're: (1) issues of^ ■ 
staff, morale, (2-) -voted leeway'and compensation issues, (3) factors affecting 
.recruitment, (4) industrial support for additional .staffing, (5) utilization 
(of industrial staff.in schools, (6) teacher burnout.' „ 
Recommendat ions made by the- Task Force on Staff Retention and Recruitment : 

1. The district needs to set up a committee including teachers, * 
administrators, and the public to develop screening criteria to evaluate 
teacher skills. 

2. Teachers should be evaluated on" a regular basis. Teachers scoring above 
the norm on the criteria should receive salary increases. 

3. Teachers scoring below the norm should receive additional training and 
if after a reasonable period of time they have not improved, they should 
be dismissed. 

4. - Teacher salaries (currently 5th lowest in the state) should be on the 

top five in the state' in Hhtee years; should be number one in the state, 
with-in ten years in order to-at.tract and retain quality staff. 

5. The district should set up a voluntary apprentice program to assist new, 
incoming teachers with .additional, training in teaching skiff and - * - 
discipl ine concerns. * t 



6. <In order to reduce the amount of non-instructional time apent by - v 

J? ' 
.teachers, it is recommended that'whenever possible, "paperwork" demands 

upon the teacher be reduced or^lltmitiated. If necessary, volunteers, 

classified, or o^her non-instructional personnel^ should-handle tfte ' 

paperwork. 

7. .There needs to-be a\more balanced allocation of funds 'between academic 
and athletic -programs . 

8.. User fees and gate receipts should be raised to help defray some of the 

costs ok atfrtetif programs. ' ~ 

9. District personnel need to organize' their workload sc as to balance the 
time spent on district and state office responsibilities with time spent 
in the schools providing direct service to instructional personnel. 
*10. The district should institute a regular program of staff recognition and 
m "awards *of merit" for outstanding achievemept-ana years, of service in 
order to increase staff niorale. 

Promote and pass a voted leeway to (increase teacher salaries. 
*12.' Educat e the public to. become a' pro-education community. 
*13. Implement^Tpre-teacher education class at the high school . 

14. Provide scholarships to prospective teachers. ' * 

15. Develop ways to provide economical facilities for new teachers, 1 

Task Force on Public Involvement: 

_ _ _ _ _ ^ ^ 

A key concern of the Board and the school district was to expand ways in 

\ 

which the public can be actively involved in the educational • system. Working 
cooperatively, the schools and the .community can improve educational quality 
and accountability. This task force was asked to examine, the following areas 
and make recommendations which would increase public involvement in tm 
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'schools: (1) recruitment and effective use of volunteers, (2) how to provide 
informa^on^t^ patrons , (3) utilization of community resources in,the 
schools, (4) expanding the use of school resources by the. community , (5) 
on-going public involvement for effective educational decision-making. 
Recommendations made by the Task Force on Public Invol vement : 
*1. The PTA organization in the district needs^Co be strengthened through 

additional leadership training. 
*2. Encourage patron representation and participation in Board meeting^ by: 

a. Preparing Board agendas so that items of general public interest 
are dealt with &arly in the meeting. 

b. Print Board agendas in the local newspaper prior to the meeting to 
familiarize patrons with items to b* covered. 

c. Providing Board agendas to news department of the local raoio 
stations prior to the meetings. 1 

3. a. News conferences Should be held by the Board and/or the 

Superintendent -whenever events qr information of major importance 
justify it. - - • 

b. District newsletters Heed to be attraotively prepared a'nd 
distributed on a regular basis to county residents. 
\4. In-service sessions for, teachers and staff on the' topic of public 
involvement need to be^made a regular part of opening Institute' 
presentations. * * 

*5. The Board should continue the use of citizen ad hoc 1 committees to assist 
t * 
thp Board in studying special problems, and' should create a district 

coordinated community council. 
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,*6. A volunteer coordinator needs to be selected from the district staff to 
develop a specific district policy on the use of volunteers in the 
schools. 

7. The policy on volunteers shoulcl be developed in coordination with 
representatives of building level administrators, teachers, arrtl the « 
general public. ^ 

8. £ach schWl should set up ci special registration" process for new* 
students. In conjunction with this special registration, each school 
should sponsor a reception and general orientation session for newcomers 
and their famil ies. 

,9. The F>TA should set up a program of "School Information Centers" in each 
neighborhood. PTA volunteers in each neighborhood would contact and 
welcome new community /esidents and provide them with a packet of 
information regarding the schools. 

*10. Encourage increased involvement by new patrons and students. 
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.v SECTION 6 - ' c> * 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL IMPACTS \ 



Although the principal focus o'f this planning effort -hjis been to assess 

and address the impacts to the K-12 system, there is more *R> a 4 community' s 

* . * **- 

educational system than simply "fhe pgblic schools. The provisions 1 of 
educational opportunities throughout the the fc individual ' s life span is or 
should be, a community concern. As a result, this section addresses some 
issues, problems and opportunities relating to other educational -componertts 
in the Uintah Basin. An' effort has been .made "to briefly outline current 

service levels, and some issues concerning how these sectors may be . - 

* 

affected by energy-related growth. * . \ • 



PRE-SCHOOLS : - , £^ 



t 



* Currently, there are eight -pre-school s operating in the Uintah Basin, 

four each in Duchesne and Uintah counties. In addition, * there are two Head- 
• ' .• . >* 

start programs operating in .Uintah cotfnty^ Although no information is- 

available on the total student enrollment in these two programs, it is 1 i Rely 

that increasing^populafion in the Basin wilJ stimulate additional demand for 

early childhood education services*"" 4 • * '* . 

. Baseline projections developed by the SPCO for early childhood 

population (age 0-4) i\ the Basin suggest that. 'normal growth patterns for the* 

area will continue to require at least a modest increase in the level of - 

* » * • 

pre-scbool services through 1988" with'. som£. tapering Effect in/demand by J990 % 

/ " • i 
(see Table 17). ^Jhen projected population impacts from Energy-related 



26 ' * 

Information provided by Gale, Supervisor, Oept; of Social Semites 

District VI, Vernal in private communication, April 14, 1*982 

" 4 83 %I J _ *. . ; " ■ \ 



activities are added, (see Tables 18 and 19" "for "Medium" acid "High" . 
development impacts tti the 0-4 age level) there is a clear indication of need 
for additional preschool, secvices^ 

Borrowing from'the experience of other energy-impacted communi tie's , it 
seems reasonable to expect that increased demand for compensatory education 
services in ^he K-12 program might also reflect the need for additional • 
special assistance programs such Headstart at the^pre-school level. * ' 

« 

^ TABLe" 17 
BASELINE "PROJECTIONS FOR PRE-SCH00L POPULATIONS • 
FOR SELECTED YEARS 
UINTAH AND DUCHESNE COUNTIES 



YEAR 


DUCHESNE 




' UINTAH 


1982 


2257 




3507 


1984 


2595 




' 4053 


1986 


2716 




' 3977 


1988 - 


2722 




4094 * 


1990 


260'8 • 


4 


'• 4106 


• 1995 


2278 




3640 



Source: STCO" 



' TABLE 18 

MEDIUM DEVELOPMENT FOR PRE-SCHOOL POPULATIONS 
FOR SELECTED YEARS * 
UINTAH AND DUCHESNE COUNTIES 



YEAR DUCHESNE UINTAH 

1982 ■ ' ' 269 " 430 

1984 , v • ,580 • 1269 

1986 • 510 2006 

1988 , 1 789 3601 

1990 t . 714 3306 

1995 617 3500 



Source: SPCO 
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TABLE 19. ' ' 
HIGH DEVELOPMENT FOR PRE-SCHOOL POPULATIONS 
FOR SELECTED YEARS * * 
* UINTAH AND DUCHESNE COUNTIES 



r DUCHESNE ' " UINTAH 

1988 
• 1990 
1994 



1988 ' , 772 . ' • . 3958 

199 2 ' 751 . • 4096 

, ' ' 914 1 ' 4317 



POST-SECONDARY T RAINING: ' ' 

"5 — : . 

-Substantial numbers of post- secondary age individuals (18-29) ?re» 

expected to move to the^Uintah Basin as a suit of the "projected energy 

• r * • ' * 

development activities, -figures^ and 10 present the pppulation projections 

j 

for this age group.- Even if only a portion of this population were to seek 
training orother educational opportunities, these figures suggest that • 
significant demand could be placed upon the vocational and higher education 
delivery systems in the Basin. ' ' • 

Vocational Education :' The continuing influx of energy activity in the ■ 
* « * ** 

Uintah Basin will bring with it attendant demands for the provision of. ' 
skilled workers tosfaff the requirements 'of industry.'' If the Uintah Ba-sin 
is to'reao the greatest economic, benefit possible from the proliferation' of 
jobs .in the mining manufacturing and service industries resultinq fron oil 
shale -development, then "training opportunities need to be provided Which will 
^result in "Basin residents securing and retaining newly availabl4 jobs". Since 

s * *» 

a substantial percentage of the projected jobs require some degree of 
vocational training, it is imperative that the Uintah Basin Area Vocational 

* , * * ' " ' 

Center '(UBAVC) in' cooperation with, industry, trade unions', and the public 
school system, prepare 'itself to meet this increased demanji. Documenting the. 
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VERNAL- ASH LEY VALLEY 

Medium Energy Development Scenario • 

School Population Impact N 

Post Secondary. Population Ages*18-29. K 



18-21 


* 786 


/ 




22^29 


1823 




Total . 


2-609 1 



1983 



18-21 


690 


(r ' 






22-29 






-2469 1 


1985 

* 


* Total 






3159 r 



* 18-21 
•22-29 
Total 



976 



'3819 | 



1987 



7m] 



18-21 
22-29 

18-21 
22-29 
Total 



9 



18-21 


1188 






22-29 




4225 | ' 


1989 


Total 


5413 1 

~- 1 I 



802 






• 3024 




. 3826 



734 








2692 




— X 






4 3426 | 


• 




» 

4 
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1991 



1993 
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ROOSEVELT . 

Medium Energy Development Scenario 

School Population Impact 

Post Secondary Population Ages 18-29 



18-21 
22-29 
Total 



283 



665 



953 



18-21 


□ in 




22-29 


% 754 




Total 


ion 



18-21 


~~) 227 




22-29 


888 




Total 


1115 



* 13-21 
22-29. 
Total* 



257 



921 



1178 



18-21 


~~| 223 




22-29 


802 




Total 


= 102*5 




18-21. 
22-29 
•Total 



n^7 



692 



889 



87 
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need for expanded vocational opportunities in the Uintah Basin, a poll 

(commissioned by APA Planning and Research)' wai conducted fry Wasatch 'opinion 

'Research in November, 1980. The following is taken fronTa report* 27 which - 

summarized the. findings of the -poll: 

o Following hujh school, 67% of\hose responding planned to leave the 
area tor addition^ education^ trailing. Only 20% planned to stay in 
the area. * J 

o After obtaining any post-high school twining they planned to 
obtain, 61% of the seniors, said they would'be likely or very likely to 
remain in or return to the Uintah Basin. 

'•»,•''.•» 
0 Asked-about their interest in a variety of different jobs following 
completion of their education, male- students showed greatest interest in 
technical and skilled trades, such as construction' (62%) , mechanic 
(54; 5 ), electrician (48%), engineering (44%), and weeding (42%)? 
Significantly, mining (12%) receiver! less interest' from male students 
than any occupations pol led except for secretarial work and waitressing. 
Among females, greafes-t interest was in secretarial work (55%), other 
administrative office work (53%), and store clerking. Lowest interest 
among females^was in mining (0) and welding (2%)/ 

o Some three-fourths of^the students (76°/) planned on some type of 
normal schooling beyond Mgh school. This included 22% planning to 
attend a technical school and 55% planning on college. 



Table 20 presents the current offerings available through the Uintah 
Basin Area Vocational "Center.' 




\ ■ ' 



27 . 

' Taken f r ont! % Impact of Energy Development on Vocational and Technical 

Education in the Uintah Basiy Uintah Basin Area Vocational (-.ontor 
r . Uecember, .1981 " ' 
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TABLE 20- 



CERTIFICATES OF COMPLETION OFFERED THROUGH 
THE UINTAH BASI&! AREA VOCATIONAL CENTER 



Arfea of Study 



4 



All ied ( Health: 

* Emergency Medical Technician 
Licensed Practical Nurse 
Nurses Aide' Program 
Prenatal Workshops 



Business : 

Accounting Clerk" 
\ Administrati ve o Secretary 
Automotive Service Station 

Manager 
Bookkeeper 
. Business Manager 
Clerk, General 
Clerk ; Typist 
Fashion Merchandise & 

Interior Designer 
Marketing an'd Sales Manager 
Real Estate . ■ 

Reteptionist . 
Secretary 



Trades and Industry: 

Antique Custom Riflesmith 
Automobile Mechanic * 
Automotive Specialist 
Atitomotive Salesperson ' ■ 
Cabinet Mil lwork 
. Carpentry 
Mason , Brickl'ayer 
Diesel and Heavy Duty Mechanic 
Farm Equipment Repair 
Architectural Drafting 
Mechanical Drafting 
Leather Work x * 
Saddlemak4H^§^ 
Shoe Repair 
Materials .Handler 
Motorcycle Repair 
Outboard Motors &' Small 

♦Engine 'Repair 
Welder, Industrial 
s Welding Specialist 
Welder, Gas 



Certificate Offered 



State Certificate Emergency Med., Tech 
One-year Certificate of Completion 
Certificate of Completion 
Red Cross Card > . 



One-y^ir Certificate of Proficiency 

Twoyfear certificate of Proficiency 

One-year' Certificate of Proficiency 
One-year Certificate 

Two-year Certificate of Proficiency 

One-year Certificate of Proficiency 

One-year Certificate of Proficiency 




Ojie-year Certif icate % 
One-^ear Certificate* 
One-year Certificate 
One-year Certificate 
One-year Certificate 



of Profit iency 
tff Proficiency 
of Proficiency 
^pf Proficiency 
of Proficiency 



Certificate of Proficiency 

Two-year Certificate of Proficiency 

Certificate of Proficiency 

One-year Certificate of Proficiency 

One-year Certificate of Proficiency 

Two-year Certificate of Proficiency 

Certificate of 'Proficiency 

Two-year Certificate of Proficiency 

Certificate of Proficiency 

One-year Certificate of Proficiency 

One-year Certificate of Proficiency 

One-yean Certificate of Proficiency 

One-year Certificate of Proficiency 

r One-year Certificate of Proficiency 

Certificate of Proficiency f 

Certificate of Proficiency [ 
* • 

*One-year Certificate erf Proficiency 
Two-year Certificate of Proficiency 
Certificate of Proficiency 
One-year Certificate of Proficiency' 
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Because of the need for an indepth exploration of What the fxpected 
energy industry demand could mean to operation "of the vocational center, the 
UBAVC was selected as In independent oil shale grantee to* examine the. 
specific impacts of energy development upon the vocational education system ' 
in the Basin. While such an award effectively removed the vocational 
education arga from the scope of this educational planning process, 
significant collaborative efforts were undertaken between the two. education' 
grantees.' - ■ *' 

At every appropriate occasion information of relevance to each of the ' 

planning projects (USOE and UBAVC) was freely exchanged. Furthermore, the 

i ' 
director of the vocational center served- as a member of the 7 steering* 

• ' \ 

committee and acted as liaison to one of the task forces organized by the 
committee. In "addition, the UBAVC and USOE- co-funded trips' v/hich were • 1 



undertaken to other energy-impacted communities in Wyoming and Colorado? 

*The UBAVC project was completed in December, 1981 and a plan was 
developed which has already been forwarded to the Utah Energy Office . ' 
Appendix C presents fne summary and conclusions sections of that document,' 
along with the UBAVC identified Ten-Year Expansion Plan to meet the expected 

4 

industry demands in the Basin Area. It is felt that these proposals, if 
fully implemented, will facilitate the provision of- a skilled workforce and 
increa^fe the likelihood that'Basin residents will derive' maximum benefits 
from the projected economic growth. ' _ 

Higher 'Education : * In the preceding discussion on the energy-development 
impact* upon 'vocational education, reference was made to the Wasatch Opinion. 
Su.rvey conducted with 110 randomly selected high school seniors in the Uintah 
Basin. Of the respondents, 55% planned to attend c^ lege, and a majority of 
respondents planned to leave the area for their post secondary training. 
Judging from the poll- responses it seems reasonable to conclude that an 

90 . : t . \ 
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expansion of higher education offerings in the'Basin would Vikel y result in 

more students opting to meet their commitment to additional (higher) training 

while being able to remain "at home" (and in the meantime contribute to the 

local economy), Table 2-1 presents information' on the degrees offered through 

Utah State Extension Center. However, communication with a faculty member of 
* 28 

the center revealed that while all the degree opportunities identified in 
Table 21 can be pu,rsu<?d,at the* center, only the Bachelor and Masters degrees 
in Elementary Education Secondary Education, and Early Childhood Edition 
( *can be ful ly, earned at the center 2 " 9 . ^The # remaining "degree 'offerings 

presently requir^that at least some portion of the program of. study be t^ken 
at the Utah State University campus' in Logan, Utah. 

In the near future it is projected that the center will expand its 
course offerings in the ar.ea-s of Busirress, Family Life, and Science and 
Engineering-. There are no specific projections to expand pourse offerings to " 
meet 'specific industrial demands 

v " • ■ 

Staffing: Currently the^center is staffed by three full time faculty,' 
aiong with a rotating sequence of ^commuting professors from the Logan campus. 
/.Whfle expansion of the .course offerings .is projected (as described above), nod 
specific information is availablfTon staffing increases at the center-. Even 
with limited- staffing capabilities, however, the center has shown consistent 
and'.marked increases' on" the FTE load. over the 'past decade r (see Table 22)v. 

Based'upon a. field survey conducted under the direction of the steering 
committee, additional increases can be expected U tye coming" decade (see 
■ Appendix 0). , 

r .. ' - 

: ' 41 

28 ^ '■ *' 

* 2g Dave Medlyn, private communication, March,. 1982 

The Center can also provide all the course work' required' for the 
administrative and supervisory endorsements needed to work in the Utah 
public- education- system. These endorsements, however, are not 
% specifically a part of a regular, degree-seeking program. 



- TA^LE 21 ' 

DEGREES' OFFERED THROUGH THE UINTAH BASIN 
UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CENTER 



Bachelors Degrees 

# 

Accounting 
Animal ^Sci^T^e ' 
Art : • \ 

Biology ■ 

Business Administration 
Chemistry • # 

Dairy Science 

Distributive Education * 

Elementary Education 

English ' - - 

Family and Human Development 

Forestry 

General Education 
Master of Arts Degrees 
Art. 

Elementary Education 
Psychology : 
Secondary Education 
Special Education 
Sociology 

Business Administration 
Business Edi)ca#i6n 
Communications 
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Health, Physical E<f. Recreation 
Instructional Medfa 
Mathematics 

Music * 

Office Administration 

Outdoor Recreation 

Psychology ^ 

Secondary Education 

Social Work - 

Sociology 

Special Education . • 
•Theater Arts' 
"Wildl ife Science 



9 



1 f i 







* 








TABLE 22 

• 




♦ 9 


FTE LOADS 


REPORTED BY USU EXTENSION 
- ROOSEVELT, UTAH 
Selected Years ' * 








* ACADEMIC YEAP 




1 

* % 


1971-7? 


! Q7d 7 ^ , 1 Q77 % 7o 


i nor o i 


. FTE 
LOAD • 


239,6 


249 . . 674 


762' 


« 











As part^of this project, the steering committee' organized a force, 
on Higher Education- to ex$r,ine the d^ata generated by t^he field sur/ey (as 

L 

well as other dataj and make recommendations to the conni ttee -and the Boaro 
of Education. The following are the recorrenaations generated by that task 



force . 



2 



Recommendations rj?de by the Task Force on Higher/Vocational Education 
1. Current Vocatioral ; and Higher Educational Programs in the Basin need to 
be continued. *' . 

The State Board of Education in coordination with the Board of Regents 
and the local Board of Education in the Uintah Basin should appoint a 
broadly based task force to study specific future needs in th^areas of 
Vocational and Higher Education for the Basin. 

The Utah State University Education Extension Center should be expanded 
to include permanent administrative and classroom facilities, 30 
The Uintah Basin Area Vocational Center should be expanded to provide 
facilities in the Vernal area. \ ^ 



3. 



30 



Currently USU utilizes classrooms at Uintah High School to conduct classe 
in the Vernal area 
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Close coordination needs to be developed between the school districts, 
industry, and administrators of higher and vocational education center 

i 

in. order to formulate curriculum, and develop facilities and staff which 
will be responsive to the employment demands in the Basfn. 




t 1 « 



• - SECTION 7- 

SUMMARY OF DIRECTIONS AND PROJECT EVALUATION 

'At the beginning'pf Jh.is report the findings of a study by Mico and 
associates, were summarized. Data- from that study suggested\crvteria which 
identified studies-and plans which are least Jikely to be implemented 
following their development. In tbe hope that such would not be the fate of 

.this planning effort, the individual's who were involved in conceivina, 
developing, and implementing this project sought to create a process which 

•-would result in the optimum likelihood of implementation. Anything short of 

that-goal would make a mockery of the- thousands of volunteer and paid staff 
4 

hours' which were devote.cfto the project, anjd would lend credibility to those 

■ • - " x - ' 

who are. skeptical of the Value cf extensive community input in the planning 

process. 

Working "backwafds" *rom Mico's criteria for unimplemented studies, i^ 
was decided that if a process could be created^which did the opposite'of what 
had been identified, that rs a process which did involve the public, did 
identify* -priorities, a*n<fdid result in a plan of action, the. chances for 
having project outcomes whYch' were of value taould be greatly enhanced. > 
Consequently, the Community Based Education Planning process which was 
employed was one which .cheated extensive public involvement, while at the . 
same time made use of the. planning,' facilitating, training and organizing 
skills of professionals fr^ the USOE staff and other local and state level 
agencies and groups. ■'Thus the process, addressed' the first of Mico'.s 
criteria. The recommeWetions which* were generated received the benefiVof 
further analysis*by Board members professional educators, and interested 

* * 
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citizens.' Their review and input* served to clarify the .priority areas for 
a action and met the intent of the second criterion. The final criterion, the 
need to develop, specif ic implement ion plans fbr e'arh of the priority areas, 
is now in its beginning stages. -This fina^l step is really the most crucial 
in making the outcome of thi s*plann*ing project into-something other' than -a 
"dust-gathering 1 : "study. 

In recognition- of this fact, the Uintah District Superintendent fs 
preparingto submit to his "Board a proposal for the' establ i shment of a 
permanent, district citizen's advisory council. This council will receive a 
'charge to develop specific implementation plans in order to make the 
^ recommendafions" generated by the study, phase of this project a reafity. In 
addition to this primary charge, it'is expected that the Council will, also be 

called upon to examine other problem areas as they may arise. Finally,* it is 

1 ■ ' ■ ' " 

hoped that the councils/ill provide an on-going mechanism for citizen input 

to the district* and the Board. 

_ By taking action- to create the council, the Board will also be 

implementing one of'the priority; recommendations by the public involvement 

task force. (Appendix £ presents a preliminary description of the purpose, 

function and operation of the proposed councijSas it is currently 

eYivisT&ned) . .* 

J . ■** *" 

Without waiting for the development of the advisory council, however/' 
the district has already 'begun plans to implement some of the priority 
recommendations generated by the planning process. Specifically, this coming 
November ()9'82) the district wild seek approval from the voters on a bond 
•proposal and a voted leeway as 'recomnfended b> the finance task force and the 
task force on staff recruitment and retention'. Another recommendation from' 
the finance task force (to prepare grant proposals to fund new school 
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construction) is already beirt'g implemented under Board direct J on with the 
submissi^pof a funding request for the new high school to-*tfie Community' ■ . 
Impact Board . 

Concerning the recommendation^ rom the buifjing options" tas l k* force, the 
Board has asked the district to prepare a plan for implementation of 
year-round schools/as soon as enrollment growth allows the provision of « 
comprehensive curriculum offerings at the high school on a year-round .basis. 
It is expected that, given the projected 'growth , the district could be 
(enrol lnjent-wise) in a position to fully implement a K-12 year-round program 
in the next year or two. In the interim, the Board accepted the recommend- 
ation of the building options task force to adopt a double session* program/as 
needed. Consequently, ( beginning Fall, 1982, Vernal Junior High School is > 
scheduled to go on double sessions. 

Salary negotiations were also influenced by*She recommendations of the 
Task Force on StafJ 7 Retention and Recruitment*. \t is expected that the ' 
settlement which-was recently reached with khe teachers' association will* 
place Uintah District tocher salaries among the top five in the state for 
the coming year. * * 

The recommendation of the curriculum task force, to implement the 
"Fourth R" (discipline) program is currently under study by a group- of 

4 ' 

dis^ict educators for possible implementation. This and other recommend- 
ations^will be reviewed further, and action plans developed in order that 
priority areas can be addressed as expeditiously as possible. 



WHAT. WENT WRONG, WHAT WENT RIGHT, AND WHAT HAVE WE -LEARNED? * 

~ * 1 

Any evaluation, of the outcome of -a planning project includes- a 
subjective, as well as an objective component. From an objective standpoint, 



a great deal of educationally significant data* was generated as a consequence 
of the project, and priorities for action were identified. As -described in 
the immediately prec^Wng section, there are clear indications from the Board", 
and th£ Superintendent that certain actions >have already £esul ted from the 
project, and more are expected. In the ngxt* few months. These "objective" 
o58utcomes, in^themsel ves , more than justify the value; of the^ project. 
Nevertheless, vt Is. from the subjective assessment of the process that even 
'more important outcomes may result. Specifically, the opportunity to test a 
model of citizen participation in an educational planning process, and learn 
from the mistakes which werfe incurred, broadens the value of the study beyond 
the confines of the public education system in the Uiptah Basin, 

Some of the things whi^h went wrom)^(districts withdrawing from the- 4 
process, a haphazard training program, etc) 'have already been discussed, 
while other issues still should be addressed. .Among those issues are: 

o The need for careful selection of personnel to chair the various 

•to 

.committees, task forces, etc, . * * 

• o The need to insure greater accountability from those involved, 

o The need to keep stable leadership during the process, v 

o The need to convince educators that the public belongs in the # 

educational* planning process, 

o Tbe need to more effectively involve educators in the process', 

o The need to train' participants to keep a "big picture"' oriehtatiorf 

rather than special issue concerns. J 

These ne£d areas are more extensively discussed below, .It is important 

to emphasize that the discussion which follows is a distillation of the 

perceptions of eight individuals who participated in the process (e.g. ^ 

steering committee members, task force chairpersons, district liaison, USOE 

staff, etc.). .While none of the respondents (as expected) evaluated the 
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'process in exactly tlje* same way, the same i'ssues tended to reoccur in their 

• assessments of the, project and\the learnings which -were derived from it. 

i Selection of personnel : "Among the moy. critical decisions .jp any 

community organization process is the decision of how to go about identifyin 

and selecting appropriate leadership. One of- the realities of the 

process _»is* that, often, the sanjk core group of people tend to be' the ones 

involved in most community projects., Consequently, those individuals, 

although interested, are'general ly' al fendy over-committed and can only devote 

limited time to the project because of conflicting demands. If 

Typically, ^the tendency is to rely on these few, very act'ive community ' 

members to also assume leadership positions in the OTmn^unity based education 

planning effort (e.g. as a task force chairperson). After all, these ' ' 

individuals have well recognized \eadership skills and are respected by - 

policy makers because of their on-go\g contribution^, to community life. As 

expected, it was to* this pool of recognized leaders that the Superintendent 

' * j i 

and Board of Education turned ui_ appointing' the Task ^orce leadership. The 

predictable outcome* was that while most of the chairpersons made every effort 
to devote' W needed time to the' project, many of them Veport5tf-f eel ing ' ^ 
^themselves .to be under excessive stress ani pressure as they tried to meet 
their commitments to this and other projects. The majority of chairpersons 
managed, nevertheless, to do an- outstanding job in spite of these pressures. 
In a couple of instances, however, ^he chairpersons were not able to meet al'l 
their competing demands -and .had to withdraw, from the project because df lack 
of time. 

♦ 

As a result of this experience it is recommended that in staffing 
leadership positions \q a community based planning process, every .effort*be 
made to- identify and employ willing and strongly committed individuals who 
might be less actively involved in a variety of communi ty. projects . 
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Occasionally this may mean that tYi appointing-leader'shfp, the more "obvious" 
and skiHed candidates may be by/passed 'in favor of\other individuals who may 
have less 'experience but wjia have the time arid commitment to make tjie process 
.work/ / * 

This approach makes 'sense on at least two counts: first, the less 
experienced (but committed) leader is more likely to be receptive to 
participating in training opportunities than the more recognfted leader. The 
inexperienced leader is likely to experience some anxiety at tjis or her 
capability to manage a major assignment. ^ That' anxiety , however, may be the 
motivating force behind seeki/ig, arid benefiting from, training 5n leadership^ 
and in specific planning skills. Seconds it has already been mentioned that 
a principal tenet of the community based planning approach is the building 
anc/. strengthening of lo'caj skills and. cap^bil ities. *By selecting less 
experienced leaders (and providing them with training and technical 

assistance- throygh the process) the district expaftds the tfopl of lay 

* v " * C 

lewership it can call upon in the future. * 

One of the most gratifying outcomes of the planning process was the 
realization that there Is a large number of citizens who truly want to get 
involved (in meaningful ways) in fReir communfty's educational system. 
Districts, therefore, need -to make a deliberate effort at extending 
leadership opportunities .to those interested residents who have the time and 
the desire to make a contribution. 

Accountability : the process, as" it was developed* had built within it 
numerous opportunities for monitori-ng the progress of the project. After' 

* •» » 

careful review of the management tracking system which was employed, i^ was 
the -consensus of ^he evaluators that while the systems and procedures to 
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insure accountability were in place, something e]se should have been done in 
order to insure greater -accountabi 1 ity. In spite of this felt need for ' 

* i 

additional monitoring, th'e eval uators were unable to reach consensus on just 
what else needed tc- be done. It-was generally agreed that the few lapses in 
• follow-through which were experienced could be explained by the problem of 
over-extended leadership discussed earlier, and as such it pas hoped that in 
future applications of the mod e'l K th'e selection of leaders who are able and ^ 
willing to make the required time commitment will also he"tp resolve this 
problem. 

Nevertheless, a cautionary note appears to be in order. ^ It is^useful to 
. remember^that ^'accountability" can be ,a, two-edged sword. While it is clear 
that procedures need to pe instituted and maintained to provide for careful 
monitoring of progress, excessive demands -upon formal feedback procedures -may 
be perceived as stifling and may fcrefate a morale problem (e.g\ "we spend so 
much time filling^out progress reports or ..attending reporiing meetings that 
we can.'t get our work done"). A proper balance needs to be struck J^tweer, 
the need\to monitor and th^need to provide^ sufficient freedom to allow a 
group's creativity and innej; direction to "surface. 

Stable Leadership : -Throughout *he 15 month course of the project, somq 
significant changes in leadership took place which at times threatened to 
undermine the continuity of the work. Among th.e leadership changes which ' 
threatened (to one extent , or ano/her) thejbontinuity of the project were: : (l) 
the withdrawal of the Ducfresne school, district representation from the 
steering commit tee, "(2) a change in steering committee chairmanship as a - 
result of a change in the first chairman's' work assignment, (3) a cha'nfc in 
Superintendents in the Uintah district, (4) the withdrawal of other steerino 
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committee members, (5) changes in'Task Force leadership and the resulting . 
need to select new Chairs! and (6) the rapid phase out o/the BSOE 
facilitator, at the end of the project period witfh the concomitant assumption 
of a greater, role by Uintahr district personnel. Ail these changes .obviously 
had an impact, and may account in .large measure for the concerns over 
accountability which were previously .discussed. Frequent leadership changes 
likely* made it difficult for .Task Force members to know to whom /they .were 
supposed to report. " * > 

rt spite of allthese potential crisis points, the project survived— a 
' testimony to the commitment of all those wh6 remained with the process 
throughout the various upheavals. Although these kinds of changes .are 
obviously not recommended, this project demonstrated that such changes can > 
occur without destroying the process. ; * 

** Convincing Educators: Unfortunately, many educators, when presented 
with an explanation of this approach to "planning, tend to respond with 
skepticism about the legitimacy of the public's involvement in issues within 
. P ^ ^ this 

sentiment was manifested during 
the opening institute 'when the USOE facilitator made a number of ' 
presentations to faculty and staff on the nature and scope of the planning 
project. Although negative' comments were limited to a few individuals, 
nevertheless this attitude may in part account for the low levels of 
participation by educators in the planning process. \ 

Several project evaluators commented on the fact. that at least some 

0 

distr-tet teachers and administrators conveyed the feeling that the projept 
would not really result in anything of consequence and therefore did not 
merit their involvement. When, (nearthe end of the project) these • 
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individuals realized that the Board and the Superintendent would* act upon the 
recommendations generated, many of them loudly complained, about the options 
they were being offered, a*id about the fact that they had not been included 
in the process. Unfortunately, these protestations were heeded by policy 
makers -and , as a result-, the implementation of certain task force 

recommendations' was postponed (giv.ing some support to. their critical belief 

f . 

that the process was inconsequential). 

J 

A "learning", derived from this experience is that in order to maint'ain 
the credibility of the process and keep faith with the people who do 
participate-, it is advisable that such last/minute protest not be given quite 
as mu'ch power to influence final decisions. While clearly ttfe BqaYd and 
Superintendent need to have a strong corffmi tment' to attend to the concerns of 
their faculty members and administrators, they need to provide incentives so • 
that those concerns can be raised and addressed as part of the planning 
process, rather than afterwards. 

Involving educators : ^ ' 

The relatively low levels of educator participation in the planning 
process has already been mentioned, but th,e possible reasons for this merit 
additional scrutiny.' While it is possible that some negativism towards lay 
involvement in educational planning may tiave b.een present, at least one 
•alternative explanation exists, ( which may*account for the low participation 
rate. Since by design the project was geared to soliciting community, rather 
than educator, inpiut insufficient attention may have been given to securing 
educator involvement in the process. Although teachers and administrators 
were invited (at the time of the opening institute) to serve *in the various 
task forces., no other recruitment efforts were specifically directed at this 
population. 

* 
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Typically, most educational planning is almost exclusively limited to 

* 

educator input. In order to remedy what had been perceived as an inadequate 
level of lay participation iln past planning efforts, the recruitment efforts 
in this project were aimed alNthe community. ' It may'be that in trying .to 
compensate for past imbalances, a similar error was committed in not paying 
sufficient attention to the need for professional involvement. Obviously,, 
imbalance's at either end (excluding educators or excludi ng* the public) will 
fail to produce the best kind of planning effort.- * Cf 

The experience gained from this project suggests that' f ac'i 1 itators 
seeking to implement this kind of process in their districts need to develop 
.effective working relationships with th« teachers associat-ion.and with 
building-level administrators, in order to build a true partnership among all 
members of, the education family (i.e., students, educators, lay citizens, 
etc.). Additionally, building a solid working relationship with teachers and 
administrators will facilitate the provision of professional input by those 
whose time commitments may not otherwise permit more direct participation. 

The Big Picture : The saying "where you stand depends on where 'you sit" 

speaks, to the issue that people's perspectives and te^sponses to problems are 

often strongly influenced by their identification with a group, a title or a 

position. Consequently, in implementing a community based planning process, 

H is important to recruit participants who 'can effectively represent a 

variety of special issue concerns, so that adequate consideration can be 

given to all perspectives. Nevertheless, it is essential that process 

participants also be challenged to "step out" of their roles and take a 
« ♦ 

"holistic" view of what the process means to the entire sysjtem, rather, than 
the effects of an issue on a narrow sector of the system.' There will be 
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times when the challenge to broaden the field of vision will be difficult tc 
implement; however, it is essential that training and group maintenance 

t efforts4>e made to reinforce and validate'the need' for a "big picture 11 

perspective, 

ADVANTAGES OF THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION BASED PLANNING PROCESS 

The preceding comments should not be interpreted to mean that the 
< process was not seen as valuable by the project evaluators. On the contrary, 
all those who participated in the evaluation of the project felt that - 
significant bene^Tts were derived from the. process, and *that similar 
processes ought to become a permanent element of the districts' approach to - 
educational planning.^ In addition to the "objective" benefits which have 
already been discussed, two specific advantages stand out among the 
"subjective" benefits derived from this approach to educational planning.. 
These are: 

I o The Board of Education had a "success "experience" 'in involving 
patrons. As a rers^lt, they received community support for some 
difficult decisions which they were called upon to make, 
o There was enhancement of the community's' identification with the 
public education system. 
These two points are summarized and 'brief ly discussed below:. 

The Boards 1 Experience :, The members of the Uintah Board of Education, 
actyig within their legal mandate as policy makers, were recently faCed with 
the necessity to make what could have been some very unpopular 'decisions 
(e.g., adoption of a double -sessions program at Vernal Junior. Hijh School; 
the decision to prepare bonding and voted leeway proposals, etc/)., Following 
the announcement of their decisions on these and other difficult issues, 
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Board members were pi easantly surprised by how few negative responses were 
received from the public. In fact, community members stood up in Board 
meeting and complemented 1 the Board on the fairness of the process and the 
decisions which resulted from the "process. This' level otopmmunity 
acceptance has been, historically, the exception rather than the rule in 
Uintah county and as such was- especially appreciated' by the Board and the 

— » 

Superintendent. 

The Community's Experience : As a Result" of the community based 
, education planning project, an unprecedented number of community .residents 
had the opportunity to directly examine and providfe input* on a variety of 
* critical issues' confronting the Uintah educational system. Since people tend^ 
to be "down oh" things they're not "up on", a process which succeeded in 
involving that many people also served to strengthen the community's" 

9 

"ownership" of its educational system and its problems and'opportunities. 
. Although additional work still needs to be done to strengthen the 
partnership between the home> the sehool , and the community on a host of 
educational issues, the process has proven/its utility in addressing 
education-related concerns in this rapid-growth community. The. process is 
obviously often difficult and time consuming, and it certainly isn't a 
, .panacea for all problems; nevertheless, evidence of its value continues to 
^build based upon the outcomes whWzJtfvT^] ready ta^er, place— a stronger 
identification between 1 the school s^an^he community as joint partners 
working to forge a future from which everyone can benefit. ^ 
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. ' APPENDIX -C 

• SUMMARY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDY DONE BY UBAVC : 31 

The Uintah Basin Vocational Center recoonizes the critical importance of 
energy development in relation to the economy and the stability of our enerqy 
dependent way of life ig the United States. We are strongly commuted to 
provide vocational technical educational services -designed to meet the 
Current and future energy labor-market needs of the Uintah Ba^sin, 

the most recent projections are that the population iq the Uintah Basin ' 
will increase 300 percent: Thesis a strong need to provide vocational and 
skill training to prepare people -for the available job market as well as meet 
the* needs of inaustry. *$ • ♦ 

The Center is situated orva 30 acre campus in Roosevelt; departments 
include: Allied Kealth-,. Business and Trades and Industry. There are some 

• 75,000 square feet of classroom ana lab space. Outreach programs are 

' '? nl arned 1n Vernal ap3 Duchesne. A new .technical wi.ng involving some 
25,000 square feet is the planning stage and will directly serve the 

- energy industry. • 

'. 'We currently serve approximately. 2,5^0 students in some 40 job skill' 
^ 'area^. We plan to serVe as the Uintah Basin Energy Training Center for the 
State. of Utah as future 'demands requfre. * 

Many of 'the jobs\that will be created by these new industries will 
.require skills that are^not currently taught at the Uintah Basin Area 
Vocational Center. ; The-tfol lowing courses have been tauqht as pr'oiect couxse< 
to meet these needs: - f 

• • » . | 

1. Instrumentation --This course will cover typical control boards, 

metering, cal ibra'fiofi , and mtnor repair of control room equipment. The 
course w-vl 1 be. general enough to be applicable to refinery operations, 
. • ■ gas plant processing, and surface retorting for oil shale and tar sands 
' 2 - Refinery Processes - One of the Basin's largest employers will be an oil 
. refinery- -especially with the development of oil shale and tar sands 

- . This refinery witt be expanded, (expansion is currently taking place). 

Several of the oil shale companies are considering upgrading plants or 
refineries close by their retorts. This course will cover basic 
refining principle?;, including: thermo distillation, reforming and flow 
processes. Again, the training will be useful in related areas such as 
• upgrade plant operations and gas plant processing. 
3, Drilling Fluids - A study of 'drilling fluids and their importance in the 
drilling industry, imposition of drilling muds including the affects 
of various additives eind clay chemistry will ■ be covered. The course 
will also.coveWmud related downhole 



31 , ' . « 

Taken from: Impact of Enerqy Development on Vocational and Tec hnical 
Education in the Uintaji Basin , Uintah-Basin Area Vnratinnal rontor, 
, December, 1981 - 
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problems. and solid-control equipment.- The, course would be very useful 
to those interested in Mud Engineering, as a career. 

4 - fining Technology - Because most of the oil shale and much of the tar 

* sand will be removed by underground mining techniques, training for 

, these jobs is a must^. -Raft' of this training might have to "take place at 
the job site, with portable training units or trailers being used as 
classrooms. r . * 

5- Heavy Equipment Operators - All but the in-sW methods of oil shale and 
tar sand recovery (as well as the. power plant; project and dam project) 
will require the moving of huge amounts of earth. The demand for 
trained equipment operators (both surface\and subsurface) will far 

* exceed the supply. \ - w t 

6 - Environmental Technology - Iq the preconstruction EPA, as well as ether 
Federal and State Agencies, "will require impact studfes for air, water 
and.ftoise,* as well as revegetation studies.- After operations have 
started.,, the need to constantly check the water and air quality by 
certified technicians wtlfl stilf be there. 

ifcdditioh, one' and two week training seminars will be held to help 
upgrade current employees. Some oae week seminars will be held where 
potential • employees can become certified. An example xrf these in the 
conventional oil would be blowout prevention certification. Currently, 
before an' employee can work on an offshore rig, he or she has to pass or 
complete a certified- blowout school/ # It is only a short time until a"H rigs 
(including land) will require th\s certification before an. employee can start 
work. 

Supportive courses a 1 ready *b? frig taught at the UBAVC that relate to 
future, energy demands are: 9 ' ■ 

1 ,\ Petroleum Technology . 

2. Welding • ^ * 

3. Diesel Mechanics * 
'4. * Auto. Mechanics 

5. Building Trades 

i 

Other traditional courses which peed to be offered are: 

1. Industrial Electricity * 
k — >2. Machinist " 
h. ■ Pipe Fitting 

4. Synthetic Fuel Technology 



i 



A combined effort of the Utah State Board of Educational Vocational 
Division and the Uintah Basin' Area Vocational Center need to jointly plan for 
expanding vocational education in order to meet the needs of energy 
development. / . 

1. Based 'pn a detailed survey of 22 oil shale projects, the industry's 
jdemand for specific skills is highly uncertain, the impact could be 
'signif icant, with -as many as 31,000 construction workers re.quired in 1987 and 
45,000 operation workers in 1990 in the tri-state area of Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Utah. On the other hand, it could also be one-third of those levels, or 
less. Fortunately, there is a two-to-three year delay between a company's 



decision to proceed with a project and the onset of the demand for operations 
workers. This allows State agencies ,and training institutions, enough time to 
wait to expand existing'or start new training programs until" the uncertainty 
is resolved. • . 

2. Coal, trona and power plant projects are not expected to "create a c - 
much new work force demand as oil "shale, but in 1990 they will require about 
16,000 additional 'construction and operations workers. beyOnd normal area 
growth-, * 

3. Secondary employment demand matches the projected .increases in , 
energy work force on a one-to-one basis.' As 'many as 100,000 secondary jobs , 
may develop in the region by 1990. Primary demand is the work force directly 
employed by the* industry jr. question. , Secondary demand is that which ' 
develops as a result of primary employment, and includes support industry and 
community ser^tces demand. % 

4. The geographic impact is determined primarily by oil shale, which' 
can more than double employment in Utah's Uintah Basin Region (Daqqett, 
Duchesne, and Uintah Counties^ . 

5. Currently available supply information does not identify' all majcr 
sources of skilled workers. Furthermore, demand and supply classification . 
schemes are different,' making it difficult to assess net trainirq 
requirements. 

» 

6. Current planning is not well, coordinated. There is no centralized 
information or coordination function. 

If there are to-be efficient solutions to 'these and other problems they 
can be expected .only if there is cooperation and a willingness to work and 
compromise as needed. Cooperation will be achieved only* through positive, 
supportive action by industry, state and iocal agencies, and traininc 
institutions. That philosophy is the basis for that energy-related traininc 
problems can be resolved. * 
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CONCLUSIONS FROM THE UBAVC STUDY : 

The growth and direction of the curriculum at the Uintah Basin Area • 
Vocational Center needs to be directly related to the needs of the energy • 
c.ompamed and more, particularly to the needs of the .accompanying service , 
industries. Business, mining, petroleum technology, engineering, health 
related occupations, mechanics, building trades, accounting, welding, diesel 
mechanics, electricity, and computer science were identified as heavy qrowth' 
subject areas in the research done in the project: . ■ 

The following conclusions were developed in relation to'the need for 
expanded vocational education programs in the Uintah Basin: 

1. Curriculum growth and expansion of classes at the UBAVC need to be 
developed around the needs of energy industry in the Uintah Basin. 

Z. Curricu»lum-emphasis needs to be in the area of vocational training on 
tne technician, 1 e vel .. ' 

3. The age* ahd trend toward student enrollment is in the aae range of 21 to 
^8. Students enrol >ec in vocational/technical program "arte usually 
older than other post-seconcary programs. 

4. There is a trend toward -more women entering the non-tradi tiorial traininq 
programs of the energy industry. . ' 

5. Currently, much has been done tojmeet the energy impact. However, there 
is a lack of racilitfed, staff, bid planning' to meet the energy impact 
and neeas of industry as outlined io the data of this report 

6. it is, projected that tne UBAVC will more than double it* current F.'T L 
enrollment witmn five yea^s i r . order to meet the needs of industry and 

.the development of energy- resources in the Uintah Basin Region. 

7. For every full-time employee impacting an energy area another seven 
tenths emp.cyee is required. Often this person is in need of additional 
educational training, or desires sin 1 1 -training to either prepare or 
upgrade skills for the existing job giarklt. 

8. Private industry, UBAVC and enterprise should have a more cooperative 
role in meeting the educational or training needs of the Uintah Basin. 
A cooperative effort with UBAVC and private enterprise should provide 
funding for faci 1 ities , - staffing, and planning. 

9. The UBAVC should develop- the capabilities tc take programs out to 
industry when it is possible through an outreach program. 

10. The UBAVC needs to expand their outreach program so more classes can be 
provided in the Vernal area where the greatest influx of population and 
energy impact is taking place. « 

11. The UBAVC needs to be flexible, and be ablate respond to the energy 
impact educational needs fdr vocational programs. ' ' ' 

12. All departments in the UBAVC should be expanded to include the 
following: ' 
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All iced Health:' 



Trades' and ; Industrv 



Business Department: 



Emergency Medical Technician, Levels I, . 

II, III 
First Aid ^ , 
\CPR Training 

Welding/Technician Level y 
Diesel Mechanics/Technician Level 
Miiring Technology Program 
Specialize in oil shale/tar sands and / 

coal gasification 
Building Trades 
Heavy Equipment Operator 
.Petroleum 'Technology/Upgrade 
Office Occupations/with energy emphasis 
Management Training 
Business Administration Training 
Secretarial Science 
Human Relations ' - 

Public Relations 

Salesmanship- ' * < 

Basic Math i t 

^Industrial Math ^ 
Business Math ) 
Technical Math ' * . 

Communication Skills/Oral and Written 

District, Higher, and VocaKonal Administrators residing within the' 
Uintah Basin need to initiate^ planning processes within enerav 
organ^ation for the forau>tit>G and development of future curriculum 
staffing and facility needs. ^ « * 9 

An active advisory committee need/ to be organized for each new prbgran 
with representatives from industry assisting in the development of 
training programs,, cyrrtfcirlum and course offerinos. 
Technician level ^nd/or specialized training are"pre-requisites for * 
people to enter the Job'market in energy industry other then level entry 
jobs. •* • * . 

The trades and industry program at the UBAVC should be expanded to ' 
include a one year'mining technician program to meet the needs of the 
synfuel industries. 



General Edu-efftion; 
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UBAVC TEN YEAR EXPANSION PLAN * . _ 

UBAVC plans for 1982,'should include: ' "* v ' ' • 

EMT , Level I and II ■ -, ; % ' 

1 Expand Heavy Duty/Diesel'" Technician ~ 7 

Expand Vernal Adult Business Program/: . * 
Expand Petroleum Technology Program* ' 

A.' ■ Due to rapid development of energy resources, heavy construction, and 
increasing transportation, heavy duty 'diesel mechanics are in great 
demand. UBAVC must expand its program to full time to meet the needs of 
industry. • * 

8. Student load in the'Vernal Business Program exceeds instructional 

capacity of present staff requiring part-time lab assistant to help with 
instructional supervision and logistical record keeping. An additional 
staff member -should be added. 

C. The UBAVC ,neeAs, to ds^elop new courses in the Petroleum Program in 
fluids engineering arfcS»mud engineering to need specialized needs, of 
students and ir/dustry to qualify students as drilling fhnd engineer?. 

D. Part time coordinator/instructor need to be hired for the purpose of 
expanding the Emergency Medical Technician program to include Level II 
and Level III training to meet new industry and construction work ■ 

• demands. 

UBAVC plans for 1984 should include: 

«L Further expand the Petroleum Technology Program to provide specific 
■ courses in refinery and oil shale jobs.(?) This would require^the > 
addition of one FTE instructor. 
2. Add .technical wipg* to *UBAVC Roosevelt Campus. 
* a. A new wing or separate building to house diesel/heavy 

equipment, instrumentation/electric, petroleym/ref inery , synfuel 
technology, apprenticeship and facility maintenance/warehousing." This 
addit^F\is justified with energy related«activity result^a in a 300 
percefnMncrease in population from 1982 to 1990 in the Uirvtah .Basin. 
Projections indicate a need for up to 10,000 energy^ critical workers^ 
from 1984-1990. — * 
3: Provide outreach programs to Vernal areas. 
^ a. The UE5AVC. should provide classes in instrumentation and, 

refinery operation and provide instructional assistance for the 
anticipated increase in current student loads. 
* ' b. The largest influx of population as a result of energy 

* development is in the Vernal (Ashley Valley) aVea.- Therefore, more 
vocational instruction needs to be made available to residents of Ashley 
Valley. Currently, approximately 75-80 percent^ of the UBAVC classes are 
offered in Roosevelt (Duchesne Cbunty) which is % located 3C miles froft 
Vernal. However, 65-70' percent of the population served by the UBAVC 
resides in Ashley Valley. An emphasis on outreach programs to the, 

4 Vernal area will meet the needs of industry more effectively. 
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The UBAVC should plan to expand in 1985 as follows; 

1. Add a Mining Technician Program of three quarters with a fourth quarter 
specializing into - either oil shale, tar sands, or coal gasification. 
(See curriculum outline and course descriptions for details.) 

2. Upgrade office occupations program With 'an emphasis on the, needs of the 
energy industry. 

Provide computer training with course emphasize on the. needs of the 
energy industry, 

4. , Provide general education with an emphasis in iiasic mathematics,; 

5. The UBA4/C needs to provide specific technician level training in the 
area of mining with emphasis in development of synfuels, 

6. The UBAVC needs to upgrade office occupation progress with more emphasis 
on the needs of the energy. industry. This program needs to include 
petroleum terminology, reporting/ introduction to energy development ancf 
energy operations, m 

7. The computer training at the UBAVC ^eeds to be upgraded in order to 
.provide application and training of the use of computers more directly 
related to the energy industry. 

8. There needs to be general education classes made available with an 
emphasis in basic mathematics which? is essential for technician level 
training in the petroleum and synfuel industries. 

The UBAVC Plans to expand in- 1986 as follows: • : 
Expand EMT Program to include Level III ' 
Expand welding program to technician level 

1, Offer mid-management and management level* training for thfe energy 
industry. & 

2. Offer inservice trainihg for advanred-and for specialized training for 
people currently employed int h£ energy industry. 

a. The energy industry has a great need for Emergency gfledical 
Technician (EMT) training because of the high risk and danger levels of 
the profession. EM^training on ad^nced lavels add support services ■ 
needed to handle emergencies or injuries. 
\ b. Welding is>a skill needed. on a technician level in order to 
' meet the needs of the 'energy industry, 'Almost every phase of energy 
development has a 'need for technician level v/elders. T to? .UBAVC needs to 
proviae advanced training in'addition to their beginning %Viield ing 
program. 

c - a/ The increase energy related employment in the Uintah Basin 
creates a need for mid-manajjenieftt and management training. The UBAVC 
needs to provide supervisory arft' Management training to meet the needs 
of the job market. -7 0 4 - 

d, UBAVC needs to continually offer inservice training for 
advanced and/or specialized training. The- inservice training nee^i to 
reflect the seeds of industry and provide outreach, programs. 
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The UBAVC p.lans to expand in 1987 as. follows: 

1. Upgrade building trades pr'ogram. 

2. Upgrade tinning technician program.. - 

3. Provide training in human relations skills 

4. Provide general education classes to include, technical math. 

' I5? v C HnI en J- bU ; 1 -l5? tr f d p.P r °9^m needs to be upgraded to include no 

only domestic building but industrial and busi ness . construction . This 

program will enhance the existing "program as well as meet the needs, of 
the energy industry. ' 

6. The CPR Training is needed as an Inseryftce'and special i zed employees of 
the energy industry. ' . K J - 

7. The mining program needs to be- evaluated in depth and then from the 
recommendations the. program needs to be upgraded 

8. Human relations training needs- to be developed and integrated into ail • 
programs offered at the UBAVC. This will reinforce and strengthen all 
existing programs. - 3 

« I • 

The UBAVC. will expand in 1988 as fol lowst* 

1. Upgrade heavy difty operator program. 

2. Provide public relations and salesmanship training 

3. General -education offerings will be expanded to include written 
communication skills. 

4. Tf?e heavy duty operator program needs'to be developed in order -to meet 
the vocational needs of industry. Most programs need' heavy duty 
operators in th&ir operation. -V ' 3 

5. Written communication skills are needed in most areas of enemy 
development-. This course will- be 'required where it is appropriate. 

/he UBAVC will expand, in 1989 as follows: 

e 

1. First aid training will be offered as an integral part of the curriculum 
as well as inservice t.o people currently employed 

2. _ Business classes will be upgraded to help meet the needs of industry. 

The UBAVC will expand in 1990 as follows; 

1. Upgrade petroleum technology program. 

2. Upgrade mining technology program. 

3. Evaluate existing programs to see if they meet the-'vocational and 
technical needs, of industry., , 

a. The petroleum technology\program needs to be evaluated and 
upgraded where needed in order* to meet the needs of industry. 

b. The mining technology program needs to be evaluated'and ' 
upgraded where needed in order to meet 0e training needs of industry. 

c. % Existing programs need to-be evaluated and upgraded where* 
UBAVc"^ 1n ° rder t0 meet the trainin 9 needs of industry served by the 
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" APPENDIX D 

UINTAH BASIN ENERGY PROJECT ^ 
HIGHER EDUCATION TASK FORCE 
. SUB-COMMITTEE REPORT 
. . ' December ,7, 1981 

INTRODUCTION 

^.The following report was prepared as part of the Uintah- Basin ' 
Educational Planning Project as implemented and directed by the State Office 
• of Education The principal state office official directing this project was 
.Dr. Denise Lindberg. Dr. Lindberg directed the -organization of the Uintah 
Bajnn Steering Committee, which in turn authorized this sub-committee report. 
/ This sub-committee study was suggested by Dr. Varnell Bench during the 

May 15, 1981 meeting^ the Uintah Basin Energy Steering Committee. Dr. 
• Bench, director of the Utah State University Education Center, stated in this 
meting, "That the proposed sub-committee study would gather data on actual 
experience of other energy-i mpa cted communities concerning numbers of 
construction^ operating work force members who seek higher and/or 
vocational education training." Dr. Bench further stated that "this da^ 
would then be used to determine program, staffing, aad facility neeo^s as^they 
affect higher/vocational education within the Uintah^Basin. " 

Thfs proposed study was subsequently approved by the steering committee 
and by Dr. Lindberg. Dr. Bench then selected the following individuals to 
conduct the study: Dennis A. Mower, Study Chairman; Vince Lafferty and Nels 
Carlson, Study Tealn Members. 

In addition ^ these study teen, officials, a co«ittee of co-unity 
leaders were selected to review the obtained study information and to m ake 
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recommendations of HIGHER/ VOCATIONAL educational programming based on 
projected future energy impacts within the Uintah Basin. This committee was 
broadly based as to expertise and interest and included the following 
individuals: 

Gaylon Cook, Biologist 
.' Gail Davies, Homemaker < . ' 

Denny Davies, National Park Service 
Larris Hunting, Job Service 
Sandra Goodrich, Homemaker 
B i 1 lie Birch, Vernal Chamber of Commerce 

Dennis A. Mower was assigned the responsibility to act as chairman for' 
this sub-committee as well as for the research team. 

HIGHER/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDY 

The original^ intent of the study team was to visit as many colTeges and 
vocational schools with energy impact during the last ten years within the 
states of Colorado and Wyoming. With this purpose in mind the study team ^ 
"selected the following institutions for study: ^ 

The Colorado Mountain College, Glenwood Springs, Colorado; Mesa College, 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Colorado Northwest Community College, Rangely, 
Colorado; Caspet*Col 1 ege , Wyoming; and the Western Wyoming Community College, 
Rock Springs, Wyoming. r - 

In addition to these on-site visits, the study team planned to survey by 
telephone certain other institutions in this two state area. These 
institutions included the Colorado Schpol of Mines at Golden, Colorado; the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; and the University *of Wyoming, / 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Survey Instrument * % 

An open-ended type questionnaire was developed by the study team with 
•assistance from Mr. Keith Bergquist, Director of the Uintl* Basin Area 
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Vocational Center at Roosevelt. This, questionnaire was subsequently 
reviewed, altered, and approved by the committee of community leaders. This 
questionnaire is included as exhibit A' in the report: 
Survey " ^ 

The actual survey was conducted during the month of October. The study 

team carried out on-site visits as indicated in the following: 

Vince Lafferty on October 9 to Riverton, Wyoming' 
Dennis A. Mower on October 9 to Rock Springs, Wyoming 
R.V, Nels Carlson on October 15 to Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Nels Carlson on October 16 to Grand Junction, Colorado 
Dennis A. Mower on October 17 to Rangely, Colorado • 

Efforts were made to complete the te'lephone*surveys and information was 

obtained from Camper College in Casper, Wyoming and from the Colorado School 

of Mines in Golden, Colorado. 

Survey Resujts 

^ The study teem met together during the month of November to compile the 
.study results for presentation to the local committee and "for presentation in 
this report. These results. are now presented in the appropriate numerical 
sequence to coincide with the questionnaires- formal. 

1 '" Energy Impact : All of the institutions surveyed had- in common the 
-development of new sources of. energy, with the primary emphasis being given 
.. to oil a'nd coal.. The institutions in Colorado had in common wfth the Uintab 
S Basin the production of oil jthrTiu§iwfhe^oaventioral method. This area- of ' . 
Colorado was also heavily involved wy± the miMng of coal. The Wyoming 



areas had more traditional types of energy development including^oal , iron 
ore, and uranium. The Rock Springs area had a further impact through the 
construction of an'eTectrical generating plant. 

These -energy impacts occurred as early .as 1944 in the Rangely, .Colorado" 
; • > . , 

area and for even an earlier period in Rock Springs, Wyoming-. Most of the 
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' other projects- that impacted on the institutions occurred in the decade of 
$1970. In all instances the institutions were planning for rapid growth in 
the decade of %80. . 

2 - Educational Impact : All of the institutions surveyed had 
experienced at. least a moderate gt^wth during the past ten years. One of the 
institutions experienced a high growth impact during the decade of 1970. 
With this result, the study, team determined that a high and moderate*scenario 
from two of the institutions would be helpful to the committee and to the ' 
entire' project as one nethod of measuring pcssvble impact in the Ui ntah , Basin 
arte. These scenario's are shown in tables 1 and 2 or the "following page of 
this report. The most dramatic growth was shown in table 1 for the Western 
Wyoming College which experienced a ful/jtime equivalence (FTE) growth of 501 
^ percent during the ten year period. On ibe other hand, 'the projected ten 
year growth for the Central Wyoming College was^tnly 66 percent (using & 
. multiplier of two) . j 

At each institution, the administrators and program director experienced' 
great difficulty in meeting the resulting needs created by the increases in 
student enrollments. 

Curriculum Impacts : ' The growth and direction of the curriculum at * 
the institutions surveyed -was found to be directly, related to the needs of 
- the energy companies and more particularly to the-needs of the accompanying " 
service industries?" Business, mi'ning, petroleum technology, engineering, 
health related occupations, mechanics, building trades's accounting, 
electronics, photography, the biological sciences, and computer science were ^ 
identified as heavy growth- subject areas-. 

The highest mentioned subject area growth were those of business and the. . 
business related-curriculum. The/western Wyoming College ranked this subject 
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TABLE 1 

WESTERN WYOMING COMMUNITY .COLLEGE 



Year 



Enrol Iment 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
197$ 
1980 



585 
644 
875 
1249 
1533 
1799 
1972 
2772 
3258 
3319 
3517 



Increase , 



^Increase 



59 
231 
374 
284 
266 
173 
800 
486 

61 
198 



10 
36 
43 
23 
' 17 
10 
41* 
18 

2 

6 



Year 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 



JABtf 2 
"CENTRAL WYOMING COLLEGE 
Enrollment ' « Increase 



1395 

1693m 
1651F 

1756 

1806- 

1862 



297 
-41 
r-75 
80 
56 



% Increase 



21. 

-2 
5 
5 
3 
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. area first, wh'He Centra TWyoming ga,ve a second ranking to this subject. 
-Colorado Northwest College ranked this subject area fifth. 

Other subject apeas most often identified were mechanics, the building 
trades, engineering-, "and health delated subjects. 

Subjects lean identi^d'were those of education, social science, 
humanities.", math,, science, and chemfstry. 

4. Other Comments r The" study team obtained several comments from . 
administrators at the various institutions that are included in this section,' 
Probably-most noteworthy were the comments of Dr. Donald .Gull iams from 
Western- W X omin^ College 4 as indicated' in the paragraph that fottows. Dr. 

i 

Gulliems comments are quite representative of each of the institutions ■ • 
surveyed. -Dr. ■ Gul l rams .stated, 

"From an -educational standpoint, sometimes it is very difficult to qet 
■It^J^mnt^M 0 ' d ^V nformati on to use as a basis for decisionmaking/ 
hp n ? ^ f y ° U 1 - nS1St on meetin 9 with industry, and that* tfiey 
nLT L m JJ\ J? pr °r dln9 SOme ConCrete evidence of thes e training 
J25 f ? 6 f lexi . ble ar,d ln ™ny cases we will be reacting tc a 

vnn ™ ll Tfl P 1a - n [! iri 9- Indus try will be there on your doorstep and 
you must try to/fcelp them, however, you must be realistic in what you 
can or canpot/frrovide. Don't be afraid to asj< them f or help in 
equipment, facilities, per s onnel, or other"items - t h PV ran a *f nrH 1t i 

«. ^our vocational scfiool will^be hit hard with demands in welding 

llf^SSi ™fianics, diesel , etc. Be prepared - develop as much > 
information^ possi-ble - form.advi sory councils with the industries 

• !h nf r S ented " use u their training officers. Don't forget the women 
who will be coming with their husbands. They need things to do - 
enrichment classes, etc. - they also need child care centers It is 
extremely important that you be able to move quickly to' meet a need - 
don t get bogged down in bureaucracy to the point of inaction." * 

5. Sources of 'Funding: The institutions surveyed used primarily the 
traditional, sources ef- founding to, meet the educational^ growth in their areas. 
These sources included local taf revenues, state appropriations, tuition, and 
in some cashes .federal - grants. 

'• • ' I r 
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' S.TUDY TEAM CONCLUSIONS 

Foil owing, a; complete, review of the survey information obtained, the" 
study team met and developed the following conclusions: 

1. Curriculum-growth at the institutions surveyed was both traditional 
academic and vocational in nature. 

• « 

2.. Ttfe institutions surveyed were already offering a combination of 
. t academic ,. vocationa-1 , and 'community 'school type program offerings. 

3. , The age and sex trends were toward older students in the aqe ranqe 

of 21 to 28. 

4. There was a trend toward greater numbers of' female students at the* 
institutions.' 

* 5. All institutions surveyed expressed concern about a lack of 
facilities, staff .and planningvto meet the energy impact. 

.6. All institutions surged had either substantial or moderate FTE " 
growth, andexpect this trend to continue into the next decade. 

7.. For every. fyll -time employee impacting an energy area, another 

* seven tenths employee is required." Often this person is -in need of- 
additional educational training, or desires to participate in other 
educational programs including community education. 

8. All institutions surveyed felt that private enterprise should have 
a ore' active role in meeting the educational or training need. 

* Private 'enterprise should provide funding for facilities, staff, 
and planning.- Front-find financing for facilities should be a 
minimal requirement. 

9. Institutions should develop the capability to take programs oat to 
; the industry, where possible. . 

10. Institutions being impacted should be flexible, . and be able to 
•sj^spond to the energy impact educational need. Area-wide block 

programing should be considered. 

UINTAH BASIN HIGHER/ VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. ' * ' 

In or,der for the study team and local committee to compare the study 
results aijd to 'malce recommendations to the steering committee, the full-time 
equivalent enrollments (FIE) were prepared for the Uifftah Basin area. These 
figures were obtained from the Utah State' University Center and Uintah Basin" 
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Area Vocational Center at Roosevelt. -These combined FTE figures are shown in 
Table 3 on the following page. . > 

These figures as combined indicated that the Uintah Basin area has 
already experience a moderate growth due to energy related impacts, they 



TABLE 3 

UlfJTAH BASIN HIGHER/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Year 


Enrol lment 




Increase 


/c Increase 


1972 


• 264 




--- t 




1973 


233 




-31 


-12 


1=974 


300 


<• 


67 


. 29^ 


1975 


' 429 




129 


43 


1976 


596 


X 


167 


39* 


• 1977 


713 " 




117 


20- 


1978 " . 


941 




228 ' 


' ' 32 


•1979 
1980 


' 996 

m 

1029 




55 
33 


6 

3 s 


1981- 


1109^ 




'80, 


8 ' 

♦ 





further demonstrate that there are a number of educational needs which 

» 

deserve the attention of educational leaders must start the process of 
informing political leaders of the 'impending higher and Vocational 
educational needs of the Uintah Basin. 
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The Uintah Basin area has experienced anjojteraTI growth of two hundred 
and forty-five (245) percent FTE growth during the ten year period ^This — 
growth pattern is almost exactly a midpotnt between'the Western Wyoming ^ 
Community^Co liege and the Central Wyoming College scenario's (Tables 1 and 2) 
When comparing FTE growth. Certainly, these tables give enough information 
to project FTE growth during the next ten years if these figures are 
correlated with energy related population growth as. projected for the Uintah 
Basin. , 

The local study committee requested that population figures be obtained 
for Rock Springs and Riverton, Wyoming to enable further comparisons with the 
Uintah Basin. These figures were provided by Job Service and are shown in 
Table 4. 



Area 



Rock Springs 



Riverton 



TABLE 4 
POPULATION- FIGURES 1 . 
'Year 
1970 
1980 
197-0 ' 
1980 



PX^pul 



ation 



) 

11,658 
19,458 
. 7,995 
9,588 




UINTAH BASIN ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 
The committee next suggested that the study team obtain energy impact 
study information. This data was readily obtained from the local Job Service 
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Office through a study conducted by the Utah State Planning Office and Bureau 

of Economic and Business Research, College of Busi-ness, University of Utah. 

This study was entitled, "Uintah Basin Energy Development? Economic/ " 
• Demographic Impacts",' dated June J 1 , 1981 . ' . 

♦ , Tn1s st H d y enabled the. local commi'ttee to review population projections 

for the Uintah Basin from both a medium development scenario (Exhibit B), and 
- from a high development scenario (exhibit C).^ Upon completion of this ( 
. review, it was easy to postulate FTE figures for the Uintah Basin, especially 

when these figures were coupled with the Wyomi no* census and enrollment 
'figures. • • 

One po^siblefprcjection could be as follows: Use the Rock Sprjnos 1980 
population of 19,458 (Table 4), coupled with an FTE figure at the Western \ 
Wyoming- Community College of- 3,517 (Table 1, 1980), >inked with the hifh 
scenario projected population for the Uintah Basin (Exhibit C, year 200) cf 
40,284. This pro-jection would mean a possible FTE figure in the Uintah Basin 
•of over 700 by the year 2600, . , . 6 

Even a medium development <cenario" indicated a possible FTE load of 

r 

approximately 4500 based on the Rock Springs experience. 

CONCLUSION 

Although this study was. somewhat cursory in nature, the local 'committee 
and study team were affected by the results. If the population projections 
■ are correct, significant educational impacts is likely to occur within a very 
short period of. time. Very little has been done ta meet this possible growth • 
by local or state educational planners, 

Significant growth for Higher/Vocational education then is imminent in 
the Uintah Basin. Action by planners and'educators is a must and should be 
exercised in an expedient manner. State and local educational and political 
leaders mu$i give prompt attention to. these impending impacts. 
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■ EXHIBIT A 
UINTAH BASIN ENERGY PROJECT 
- Higher and Vocational Education Task Force 
Survey of Eijergy Impacts in Selected Post-Secondary Institutions 

of Colorado and Wyoming 

« • 

| September/October, 1981 
Identification Data ^ 

Institution surveyed Date 

Address * Phone * 

, Staff \ 

Respondent , £ Enrollment 

Attendance Area Population 

Energy Impact 

A. Type * ' 



B. Location 



C. ' Duration V 



D. ' Phases 



1 , Construction ^ 
Time Workers' . 



2, Operational 

Lime Workers 
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III. Educational ^mpacts Generated 

A* Effect on Enrollment (Construction Phase) 
^Increases • v 



1st year_ 
5th year 



2nd year_ 
Beyond 



2 % Student Age Levels (New Enrollment) 



18-21 
% - 

3lW 



22-25 - 



Above.40 



3. Growth Area (Curriculum) 

Vocational " . Percentage_ 

<?Academic _' Percentage_ 

Effect on Enrollment (Operational PhaSe) 
1. Increases 

1st yea r ' , , 2nd year 

c 

5th year Beyond 



Student Age v Level (New Enrollment) 
18-21 _J ' 22-25* 



31-40 



Above .40 



[ 

Growth ^rea 
Vocational_ 
Academi c 



Percentage 
p£rcentage_ 



3rd year 



26-30 



3rd year 



26-30 



3> 
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. Specific Subject Area Growth-Both phases' (Rank in order the lO.mcst' 
important). 

Area Rank Percent 

Education 

Humanities , • » 

* 

Social Sciences 

Drafting - . 

Mining 
Mechanics 
Accounting ' 
* Business 
Science 

Petroleum Technology 
Service Industries 
Math ' , % 

Chemistry 
Clerical 
Building Trades 
Computer Science . 
Health Related 
Engineering / 
Other (Specify) 

Other comments (Indicate pitfalls which could'poss^bly be avoided based 

on your experiences)* 

Sources of funfding to meet impact. 
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EXHIBIT B 
Table 10.13 

UINTAH BASIN PLUS RANGELY 
Medium Development Scenario 
Summary of Impacts 
(Addition to-Baseline) 



Year 


Population 
Impact 


Employment Impact 
Total Basic* 


■v 

Households 
Impacts 


Labor 
Force 
Impacts 


School Age 
Population 
(5-17) 
Impacts 


1981 


2,033 


1 ,063 


766 


718 


1,026 . 


381 


1982 


6,275 


3,540 


2,666 


2,089 


3,409 


1,051 


1983 


12,603 


7,215 


5,455 


4,157 


6,956 


2,045 


1984 


15,215 


8,652 


6,420 • 


5,079 


8,350 


2,529 


1985 


16,578 


. • 9,091 


6,538 


5,341 


8,816* 


2,916 


1986 


• 20,480 


10,957 


■ 7,709 1 


6,361 


10,704 


3,678 


1987 


25 ,046 


13,220 


9,252 


7,648 


12,924 


4^414^ 


1988 


31,941 4 


16,564 


11,440 


. 9,979 


•16,142 * 


4,414 


1989 


t 

30,21-8 


15,342 


10,450 


9,246 


15,001 


5,668 


1990 ' 


25,588 


12,357 


2,812- 


7,730 


12,155 


5 ,371 


1991 


■ , 24,484 


11 ,265 


6,657 


7,217 


11,112. 


4,691 


1992 . 


24,607 


10,773 


5,937 ' 


7,265 


10,659 


4,665 


1993 


26,025 


11,091 


•5,862 


7,559 


11,008 


4,960 


1994 


27,510 


11,501 


5,872 


7,89 x 6 


11,420 


5,616 


1995 


28,183 


11,582 


5,692 


7,977 


11,504 


6,332 


1996 


29,202 


11 ,848 


5,647 


§,194 


11,775 


6,862 


1997 


30,248 


12,156 


5,647 


8,439 


12,084 


7,513 


1998 


31,140 


12,428- 


5,657 


87654- 


1*2,358 


-8,165 


1999 


31,901 


12,668 \^ 


5,647 


8,849 


12,599-"°"' " 


8,817 


2000 


32,477 


12 -,865 


5^647 


9,012 


12,781* *. 


9,469 - 



EXHIBIT C 
Table 10.13 



UINTAH BASIN PLUS RANGELY 
High Development Scenario 
Summary of Impacts 
(Addition to Baseline) 
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- Year 


* 

Population 
Impact 


Employment Impact 
Total Basic* 


Labor . 
Households Force 
• Impacts Impacts 


School Age 

rupu 1 a 1 1 on 

(5-17) 


1981 


2,033 


1 ,063' 


733 


718 


1 0?6 




1982 


6,275 * 


3,540 


2,666 


2 ,089 


3 409 


1 05 1 


1983 


12,603"" 


7,215 


j 5,455 


4 ,157 


6 95fi 




1984 


15,215 


.8,652 


6,430 


5,079 


ft 350 




1985 


16,578 


- 9,091" 


-6,538 


5', 341 


8 51fi 


? Ql 


1986 


20,480« 


10,957 


7,709 


6,361 


10 704 


? fi7ft » 


1987 


26,214 


13,874 


■9,737 - 


8,059 


13 55? 


4 607 


1988 


34,341 


,. 17,890 


12,398 


10,822 


17 435 


Oftl 
0 , uo i 


1989 


35,17.8 

< 


17,949 


12,181 


10,954 


Al 53fi 


ft 97R 


1990 


31,953 


15,742 


10,242 


9,781 


15 444 


5 1 ft34 


1991 


32,613 


15-, 615 


' r9 .819 


9,841 


15 340 1 


fi 1 37 


1992 


' 30,844 S 


14,084 


'8,295 


9,189 


13 ,894 


111 


1993 


- 30,677 




7 con 


9,011- 


13, -406 


fi 477 


1994 


32,794 


14,150 


7,573 ' 


' 9,532 


14,013 


• 7 ,335 


1995 




14,396 


7,393 

1 


. 9,824 - 


-"14,296 


8,082- 


1996* 


35,844 


14,773 


7,347 


10,156 


14,687 


8,742 


1997 


' 37,196 


15,151 


7,347 


10,479 


. 15,056 


9,402 


1998 


38,362 


15,489 


7,347 


10,756 


15,395 


10,062 


1999- 


39,386 , 


15 » 797 
,16,075 


7,347 


11', 010 


15,704 


10,722 


2000 


40,284 


7,347 


11,250 


15., 984 


11,383 
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APPENDIX E 

THE SCHOOL -COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 



• basic "Purpose k e , 

*2 ?h!\ S rW? ^ r -- 0 f ""^"on and the Superintendent in matters Jgrtalnln 
.tp the school district and its educational program. Specificalfy this-' r 
council 1S convened to assist in accomplishing th S following goals: f 

1. Enhance the quality of education in .the district. ^ 

2 ' process^s^ °\ COmwHy in P u * in the district's decision-making 

3 ' tli^ca^S^s^e 6 :.^ 6 releVanCe ' ^}^y and effectiveness of 

4. Build community confidence in the districts educational system. 
■ FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL ^ 

hllL^ 1 ] ^ S b6e . n or 9 anized to Provide, leadership in ^ngtheninq the 
ctncn^f ^Sd^or^":^ 1 ^ In '° rdCr t0 "co^ljfKfs Soothe 

1.* Organize itself and its work appropriately. * ' * '■J-** 
Di . rect ifs work within\he parameters set by the Boaf^d. 

ffjS^XlK resources t0 accomplish u ^ k 

Iva^ate, on a regula^' basis, its own effectiveness, and review the 
efTicTTVeness of programs and procedures (if assigned by the Board to do 



2. 
3. 



5. 
6. 



Communicate with and" represent, the community at large, and - . 
Expand Public Involvement in the 




al system. 



COUNCIL MANAGEMENT 1 

The council will assume full responsibility for organizinq and manaoino th* ' 
counci structure and council work within the parameters fet by ?he bSI rd nf 
Edu c a ion The council, ther efox^wiT^eek to tnLrlc InitJ ^ 
-representation on the council, an.d will make recommendations to the Board for 
procedures to be -followed in -the council member selection process and in 

■ . • • / ■ 

■ \ 
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The Boarjd and Council wi 11- negotiate the frequency of reporting meetings. In 
any event, however, .th'e Council and the Board-will meet in a regu'larly 
scheduled session at least once a quarter. 

COUNCIL WORK • „ 

"i * , 

Council "Work may arise from three sources: 1) Board assignment, 2) Problem 
identification by the council, 3) Problem identification by the communityit 
large or segments of the community. 

In the case of^Board assignment, the following procedures will be observed: 

1. .Board provides, in writing, a specific charge to ^e addressed. ' * 

2. Board provides a timeline for interim and final^council reports.- ; 

3.. Board identifies the nature and format of the final report. 

4. Board identifies and allocates district resources which may be needed by 
council to fulfill its charge. , 

In the case of issue- or problem identification by the council, the following 
procedures will be observed: , 

1. In council, in conjunction with the district facilitator an'd'the Board 
liaison evaluates its appropriateness for dealing with the issue in 

1 ight of its mandate. 

i 

2. If cVnsensus^exists that the proposed issue shauld be addressed by the 
council, the council designates a sub-committee to draff*a brief, • . 
written proposal for action to be presented to the Bolrd. Such a 
proposal should outline the issue to be addressed, and the action which 
the Council proposes to' take to deal with the issue. The sub-committee 
should i>e able, if needed, to meet with .the Board to discuss the 

•proposal. 

3. In consultation with the council representatives, the Board determines 
"whether the proposal falls within. the role and function of the\ council . 

Following such a determination, the procedures follow those outlined 
- under Board assignment (above). \ 

In the case of issue or problem identification arising from the community 
the fol -lowing procedures will be observed: 

v 

o * 

1. . An executive committee of the council, along with the Board chairman (*or* 
«, .Jesi_gnated Board liaison), the Superintendent , and the district 
Ik facilitator meet to evaluate the most appropriate' forum for addressing" 
y$r the issue or'problem.- , 

• '- 

'2., If the consensus of- that group is that such an issue is best addressed 
.. by the council., the issue is brought. to the total .council . 
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.3. Work is allocated, monitored 'and evaluated by the council. 

4. All appropriate feedback to the Board (during the regularly scheduled 

meetings-) and to the community is managed by tfce council. . - 

LIMITATIONS : ' ♦ 

*■ , . ^ 

The council is organized to serve in an advisory capacity to the Board", and 
such, members understand that the council shall not have any of the powers 
and duties now reservechtyJaw to the School Board. 

Nevertheless, the Schoo.l Board 'understands 'and values the service proviaed-bv 
the council, and the Board commits to give all dufr^consideration to the 
. proposals and recommendations which arise from the council. 

TRAINING : 

• A K 

Extensive experience in working with community councils has demonstrated that 
an initial training comp.onent, coupled with a regularly scheduled*inservice 
program is an essential element in assisting a school -community development 
council functibn most effectively. As a result, 'all council members are ' 
• expected to participate in the following training programs: 

1. An initial "team-building" seminar designed to develop oreatef 
understanding of personal leadership style and.group dynamics. This . 
will be a 3-hour session to be scheduled shortl^after the firs* council 

^ meeting. 1 " - 

2. A 45-60 minute inservice program which Will be included in the first six 
regularly scheduled council meetings. These sessions will focus on 
building and strengthening the council. 

& * 

3. Ongoing training as part of regularly scheduled meetings (to be held at 
least quarterly, or more frequently if the council so chooses). These 
sessions will also, be 45-60 minutes in length and will build council 
members 1 skills in group process and management; planning processes; 
public involvement strategies,* etc. 

In addition, opportunities will be made available to council members (who so 
desire) to attend workshops and conferences in these and other areas which 
can -enhance member skills and council functioning. 
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T GLOSSARY 



Abovegrpund (Surface) Retorting - Apy processing in which oil shale rock i ; s 
mined 'and brought to surface .facil i ties for the extraction <Jf shale oil 

In-Situ Retorting - Any process in which a section of oil-bearing shale is 
\ heated- in place underground to release oil without any significant 
^ mining of ground materials. • • 

Kerogen - The "oil" precursor in oil shale rocks. A high molecular weight 
organic substance contained in oil shale. When heated to above 9Q0°I7, 
the kerogfcn decomposer to yield 0 liquid oil, light gases apd a solid 
residue material , §t % , ' ' x , 

Modified In-Situ Retorting - A process in which a limited amount of 

underground rock is-' removed arid the remaining oil shale is heated in 
place'. 4 

Sha^e - A layered sedimentary rock which contains abundant quantities of 
,an organic material known as kerogen. When heated to above 900°F, the* 
kerogen in the rock decomposes, releasing a liquid oil product, shale 
oil. 

Refining - The chemical and physical process by which raw or crude petroleurr 
is separated into its "Various' components and chemically changes to 
, desirable products (e.g. gasoline and heating oil)., 

Retort - An closed vessel or facility for heating a material. Retorting is 
the process by which -a material, such as oil shale, is heated. 

''ale Oil - The liquid oil produced from'heating oil shale rocks. Shale oil 
' is a synthetic crude resembling conventional petr6leum. 

Synthetic Fuel (Synfuel ), - Any- direct substitute for 1 iquid' petroleum fuels. 
.Li-quid petrol.eum- 1 ike fuels derived from any so-called '"unconventional " 
non-petroleum source such as "coal, oil shale, tar sands, agricultural . 
products or municipal-solid wastes. 

U-a and U-b - Federal Prototype Oil Shale Lease tracts leased to White River 
Shale Oil Corporation, a consortium of Sun, Phillips and Sohio 
Petroleum. 
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